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Baseball: The Year of Decisions 

















“WHETHER IT'S RAIN or shine, he always 
has a bedraggled look. His hair never looks 


combed .. . it’s so lifeless and straggly ... 
and full of loose dandruff, too. He’s got 
Dry Scalp, all right. I’d better tell him... 
quick ... about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 





Har looks better... 


scalp feels berrer... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 










WELL-GROOMED HAIR is easy to have—if 
you use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! Just a few 
drops a day—and your hair takes on new 
lustre—new neatness. You check loose dan- 
druff and Dry Scalp. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. Try it also with massage before every 


shampoo. It’s double care... both scalp and 
hair . . . and more economical than other 
hair tonics, too, 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 





NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Belle Winsor 

After looking at that picture of Kathleen 
Winsor in the March 24 issue of NEWSWEEK, 
I can’t understand why the movie companies 
conducted such a highly publicized search 
for someone to play Amber. She would suit 














Kathleen: Why look further? 


my specifications from almost any angle and 
the naturalness of her pose confirms her act- 
ing ability. Why film companies waste their 
time, their money, and the patience of the 
public by indulging in such unnecessary 
hunts puzzles me. Three votes for Winsor, 
instead of Darnell. | 


MIKE MAHONEY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


With Cream and Sugar 

. . . The extremely kind review [of “After 
Black Coffee” by Robert I. Gannon, S.J.] 
that appeared in Newsweek [March 10] 
has helped very much . . . I have had re- 
ports from England and distant parts of the 
United States from people who have seen 
it and are going to be deceived into buying 
the book because of it. 


Rosert I. Gannon, S.J. 
President 
Fordham University 
New York City 


The Fair Sex 


In the article by J. B. Phillips (NEwswEEK, 
March 17), he refers to Benjamin Kidd, who 
stated that political power would be taken 
over by women. Why not have one half of 
congresses, parliaments, and senates women, 
the other half men? Only men to run for half 
the seats, women for the other. Next election, 
change them around—women to be elected to 
the seats men held, and men to the seats 
women held. 

Better do the above now, before the wom- 
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lucky vores 


You're in luck with ‘your foot- 
print in leather’—the exclusive 
innersole construction of Matrix 
shoes . . . curved for comfort! 
It copies every curve on the bot- 
tom of your naturally curved foot. 
Your feet are never on your mind 
when you treat them to fine 
Matrix shoes. Smart outside— 
even smarter on the inside. 

For the name of your local Matrix 


pps look up Matrix in your classi- 
: fied telephone directory. 








The House of Heywood, Worcester 4, Mass. 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes Since 1864 


matrix//)/shoes 
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“ In any business that stays in business, manage- 
ment does three things with profits. Pays out 
} some. Reinvests some. Holds on to some. 


Profits that are paid out are dividends. A business 
runs on money, and people will not invest money 
without the prospect of a return. 


"1 Profits that are held are reserves—insurance against 
a rainy day. 





WHAT DOES MANAGEMENT 


DO WITH PROFITS? 


This use of profits for continual expansion is thus 
tied up to the American high standard of living. 
We can turn out more shoes, radios, automobiles, 
refrigerators, farm equipment more efficiently and 
more cheaply—and more people are able to buy. 


Even before the war, for example, a man in Italy 
worked 24 hours to buy a pair of work shoes. 
A Frenchman worked 12 hours, an Englishman 
8 hours. An American worked 3 hours. 


- And good management must reinvest profits—plow ‘ : . 

“sia them back into the business to make it grow. . ae 

trix Neither the men and women in industry nor 

fort! Profits so put to work buy the better machines, the money in industry can be effective without 

bot- the research, and the new and more efficient good management. Nothing else is so important 

foot. buildings that mean higher wages to theemployee _ to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, 

mind and lower cost to the consumer. or the public welfare. 

fine 

de— 

Matrix 

i N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 

ather... Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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SHEET BRONZE 
Plain or graphited 


CAST BRONZE 
Plain or graphited 


BRONZE 
ON STEEL 
Plain or graphited 


BRONZE and 
BABBITT 


STEEL and 
BABBITT 


Call 
JOHNSON BRONZE 
af 


Atlanta 
- Buffalo 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati ) 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Detroit 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles 

Minneapolis 

Newark 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 





LEDALOYL 
Self-Lubricating 


—— EXCLUSIVE BEARING EXPERIENCE 


CAST BRONZE 


Plain or Graphited 
In any Alloy 


SHEET METAL 


Rolled Bronze 
Bronze-on-Steel 


BABBITT LINED 


Bronze Back 
Steel Back 


Ledaloy! . . . powder 
metallurgy 


— the RIGHT bearing 
for each application is an easy 
matter when you come to Johnson 
Bronze. You simply tell us what 
you expect of the bearing . . . the 
load it must carry . . . the speed at 
which it will operate . . . the type of 
lubrication that will be used. Armed 
with this data and any other perti- 
nent operating facts we can tell you 
which type of bearing will give you 
the greatest service for the longest 
period of time at the lowest possible 
cost. 

As we manufacture ALL types of 
Sleeve Bearings we base all of our 
recommendations on facts . . . free 
from prejudice . supported by 
more than forty years of bearing ex- 
perience. Isn’t this the type of bear- 
ing service you can use? Our advice 
and assistance are at your disposal 
NOW .... without obligation. Why 
not get in touch with us today? 
Excellent delivery is now possible 
on practically all types of Sleeve 
Bearings. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 
COMPANY 


710 South Mill St. New Castle, Pa. 


OVER 40 YEARS’ 


SELF-LUBRICATING 








LETTERS 








en take it into their pretty heads to run the 


whole show. . 


RoBERT BLAIR 
Quesnel, B. C. 


Sliding Along 


Congratulations for being, in your issue of 
March 17, the first Eastern publication to use 
the term “Skidroad.” Invariably, Eastern 
magazines and newspapers say “skidrow” 


when referring to a city’s honky-tonk district. 


There is no such term as “skidrow” and no 


such place. 


The Skidroad was originally the road down 

















Skidroad: Where ends seldom meet 


which logs were slid or skidded to the lunm- 
ber mill and saloons. Hotels and red-light 
houses catering to loggers were built up 
around this road—hence the designation 


“Skidroad” for this section. 
L. J. BRown 
Seattle, Wash. 


U.S. Haven 


The story which your March 31 issue car- 
ries on “Refugees in America,” based on our 


recently published volume, is excellent. It 
reflects a careful reading of the book and 
gives a fine sampling of the main topics and 
findings. A swell job, and I am very much 
pleased. Thank you also for your kind words 


about our study. 


Maurice R. Davie 
Department of Sociology 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Price Tangle 


I have read with much interest your Peri- 
scope preview in your March 24 issue. 

It occurs to me that two of the most im- 
portant factors in the future course of prices 
are not mentioned. 

These are: first, the course of action of 
Federal agencies respecting basic commodi- 
ties; second, the amount of profit now being 
realized by producers, middlemen, and re- 
tailers from agricultural products. 

If, for instance, the government withholds 
from the market great quantities of cotton, 
as it apparently is doing, and thereby permits 
speculators to run the price up to more than 
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“Cattle ranching i : 
g is tough going for at : 
but our 1934 Ford is sti i ge ruck— “Through su - L 
This truck pe seine a hn job in fine shape. we beaprtite foamre no = winter blizzards — 
: & Deal OF BV, acres, sO you ¢: ; ; ‘k on the go. It gets the feed 
be sure it’s kept mig ' Tes, sO you can enleieals es weitte ; eed to our 
1,500 cattle pi — i pet ensilage to naanedle crs gape ti ih ie may be. We 
° ant 1 terr 3; we 7 a sualake ouble w i a ae 
hauling supplies from town. ene ready to go. We're mighty ee ihe r on 
tions the way they are, Ford Trucks Lint oe 


REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT, TOO! 


Latest 1946 registration figures show that F T 
anges ee s show that Ford Trucks last 
a any of the other four sales leaders. These figures 
_ ag le average ate of all Ford Trucks in use today is an 
an 9 years... and that 78.4% of eee 
4% of all 1936 Model Ford T 
in use 9 years a ; ' ‘Pe aeieo ne 
years ago are still on the job. That’ 
teal has ie job. That’s up to 
5.8% better than the records of 
records of the next 4 sales leaders! 











Only Ford Gives You All These 


Long-Life Features! 


Your own pick of power—the rugged V-8 or the brilliant 
SIX e axle shafts free of weight-load—%-floating in 
light duty units, full-floating in all others ¢ new Flight- 
light 4-ring, oil-saving pistons ° semi-centrifugal clutch 
e rolling-action, low-friction steering . . - more than fifty 
such endurance features to make your Ford Truck Last 
Longer. See your Ford Dealer now! 











MORE FORD : 
TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 








IT TOOK A 


SKIN-GRAFTING OPERATION 


10 Kip ww 


KEEPING OUT FLIES 





LONG THE SEACOAST, salt air 
A did the mischief. In industrial 
centers it was smoke and fume- 
laden air, Aluminum screening 
didn’t always stand up. 

Aluminum research men tackled 
the problem years ago. From the 
many aluminum alloys they had 
developed, these Alcoa scientists 
chose the one best suited for weav- 
ing good, strong wire screening. But 
they found that corrosion sometimes 
occurred where wire strands crossed. 

Other aluminum alloys were tried. 
Not good enough! 

Finally, they decided to try a 
“skin -grafting” 


delicate operation 


like the one Aleoa Research had 


performed on aluminum sheet. Al- 
clad aluminum, it is called... used 
in World War IL airplanes. It is 
made by “grafting” a laver of special, 
corrosion-resistant’ aluminum) onto 
the surface of aluminum alloy sheet. 

Aleoa metallurgists succeeded in 
doing the same thing with wire; they 
encased a wire bar of strong alumi- 
num alloy in a tough skin that would 
stand exposure. ‘This composite wire 
bar was rolled and drawn into fine 
wire. That did it! Produced long- 
lasting aluminum screening that 
doesn’t stain the paint or light mason- 
ry beneath your windows, doesn’t 
have to be replaced every few years. 


It’s another example of what 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MQRE uses than ever 





Alcoa Research has done to. make 
aluminum better and more useful. 
You get the benefit of scientific re- 
search such as this in every pound 
of aluminum bought from Alcoa... 
the best source of the best quality 
aluminum for every purpose. 
ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 
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twice what production costs justify, there is 
not much hope of lower prices to consumers. 

Or if, for instance, the government de- 
stroys surplus potatoes instead of shipping 
them abroad, and instead sends abroad 
grains and in the process of securing them 
bids the price up to more than twice what 
production costs justify, consumers are only 
the forgotten people. 

In either event the government is being 
run for the benefit of the comparative few 
who profit by such policies. 

If, however, this influence over govern- 
ment by those who are speculatively inclined 
or want to get rich quick could be reduced 
or eliminated by public pressure, there still 
remains the question as to the legitimate cost 
of the production and distribution of basic 
commodities . 

If, on the average, profit margins are ex- 
cessive, it should be possible for consumers 
to get agricultural products—not temporarily 
but permanently—at lower levels. 


Cuares M. BurrorD 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ So Periscope previews what prices will do! 
So what? These so-called economists give me 
that well-known pain. As far as accuracy 
goes, you might just as well have asked 35 
“leading” janitors or a like number of “au- 
thoritative” cab drivers. You would without 
doubt get exactly the same summations. Each 
one tries bravely to make some positive state- 
ment to uphold his dignity, while frantically 
striving to straddle and generalize so he 
won't be left out on a limb. It’s all right to 
ask opinions, but let’s not kid the readers by 
setting forth the conclusions of any particular 
group as facts. It’s anybody’s guess. 
Frank H. ARIsMAN 
Chicago, Til. 
‘,.. Where Poppies Grow’ 

I know that I’m speaking for many hun- 
dred others throughout the country when I 
thank you for your article on Margraten 
Cemetery (NEWSWEEK, March 31). I am 
especially grateful since I heard only the 
week before that the Army had finally lo- 
cated the body of my husband, who had 
been killed two years previously, and had 
buried him there at Margraten. Reading 
your article was most comforting and cer- 


tainly made the miles across the Atlantic to 


Holland seem many less. 


CHARLOTTE DuNDON 
New York City 


éQuien Sabe? 


NEWSWEEK stated in its March 17 issue 
that “the official translation of the address 
which the President was scheduled to deliver 

. at President Aleman’s formal banquet 
incomprehensibly had been prepared by 
Puerto Ricans, whose Spanish barely makes 
sense to Mexicans.” 

The bare fact, whether it makes sense to 
Mexicans or not, is this: that translation was 
prepared under the supervision of a Mexican, 
who heads the Spanish unit of the State De- 
partment’s International Press and Publica- 
tions Division. When you mentioned Puerto 
Ricans, you very specifically directed every- 


body's glance to the Spanish Section of the 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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He prescribes Asbestos medicine! 





*Patients’ of Zulu Witch Doctors sometimes 

have to swallow a dose of asbestos... for this 
medicine man carries powdered asbestos ~~ 
among his pharmaceuticals ! » 


It was a popular 
belief of iong ago that salamanders 9] 
could live in fire. Hence Marco Polo Wis 
dubbed asbestos cloth “salamander’s* 
skin" because it would not burn ! 














Gardenia boxes in hothouses have to withstand 
constant exposure to moist, humid conditions. 
Growers have found asbestos-cement sheets 
to be rot and rust proof... Hence ideal for 

this purpose. 


What building material 
is as hard and durable 
as rock, yet, is simple and 

quick to install ? 


(See next paragraph) 











One of the most remarkable of K&M’s asbestos developments is a 
flat sheet 4’ x 8' called “Century” Apac. Apac can be cut to size 
simply by scoring and snapping off . . . can be nailed in place like 
wood ... yet it’s as tough and long-lasting as solid rock! 


It has as many uses as a building has surfaces, whether for farm 
buildings, industrial sheathing, or home remodeling jobs. It never 
needs painting, fire can’t hurt it, time only toughens it. Best yet, 
its first cost is moderate, and maintenance is practically nil. 


Your “Century” dealer can give you full details 
about Apac, and will gladly show you how it can 
help with your building problems. See him about 


it... or write to us direct. 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER.- PENNSYLVANIA 
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C 
Keep your engine bowling along “right in the pocket”! : 
Get top score for power, pleasure, gas-miles, economy. ...CLEANS as 

Havoline’s exclusive new lubricant formula keeps your it lubricates 
motor clean — flushes away costly carbon and sludge; HAVOLIN 

reduces wear. Change to Havoline, the modern motor oil INE 

— right down your alley, at Texaco Dealers. MOTOR Olt | 
KEEPS YOUR ENCINE City 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the new TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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principle but is based on deduction and 
mathematics. It is as difficult as chess—as 


Exercise can put more red corpuscles in 
simple as checkers. 


your looks than a blood bank. Just as the 
Vitalis “60-Second Workout” gives a vir- 
ile, alive look to your hair. Watch the way 
this wonder workout wakes up dull, life- 
less-looking hair... gives your scalp a re- 
freshing tingle! If the looks of your hair 
could stand a new lease on life, here’s your 
option. 


Only Money 


My highest regards to J. Edgar Hoover, for 
his decision [to retain the directorship of the 
FBI at a lower salary than that which was 
offered to him by private industry—NEws- 
WEEK, March 17]. May the very unselfishness 
of it serve as a scathing rebuke to the money 
mongers who would have Judas’t him and 
may their “thirty pieces of silver” perish with 
them. I thank God we still have men who 
measure the value of their services to man- 


6 6 , ’ 
kind by something else besides money. okin al? 
Rev. Tuos. D. Se tans Oy - 0) 
Williams, “Ariz. ; 
Not So Wacky 
Your recent press stories about Sheldon 
Sackett (NEwswEEk, March 24 and April 7) 


might also have pointed out a very interest- 
ing facet in his character as a publisher. 





Take 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on 
your scalp. Sure, that tingle’s good. Even 


i revent dryness, rout 
People in the Northwest know that Sack- emai #8 pee aie fall- 
ett stands for two basic principles in news- ing hair. Now, 10 seconds to comb. Sur- 
paperdom. First, he believes and practices prise! Not only is your hair handsomer 
ownership of a newspaper by those who work than ‘Hollywood but it’s taken on a vigor- 
for it, and, second, he is determined that 


4 ous, “‘meet-a-live-wire” look. 
atter his death his papers shall not suffer 


from the most malignant disease in the 
publishing business: heredity. 

His papers will remain in the hands of 
those who put them out and not pass on by 


¢ \ d " 
the simple expedient of a will to some heirs é “| i () Out, 
who neither know anything about publishing ¢ 6 
a newspaper nor appreciate the high calling all 





of the journalist. In short, Sackett is no 
countinghouse publisher despite the fact that 


ax * ‘ 
he is deemed “wacky” and “tipples freely”. 


ARTHUR PRICE 
Seattle, Wash. 





Call Letter 


In a foctnote to the article, “Television: 
Green Light to Black and White” (NEws- 
WEEK, March 31), your magazine states that . 
Balaban & Katz has the only Chicago tele- 
vision outlet. 

The Zenith Radio Corp. has operated its 
television transmitter, W9XZV, continuously 
since April 30, 1939, making the Zenith out- 
let the oldest television station in Chicago. 


Tep LEITZELL 
Zenith Radio Corp. 
Chicago, IIl. 


NEwswEEk’s television story was con- 
cerned primarily with commercial activities 
in that field. Zenith holds only an experi- 
mental, not a commercial, license. 


oa 


Vicuna vs. Llama 

Re: “Holiday in Mexico”—NEwswEEKk, 
March 10. 

There is a statement to the effect that 
vicunas are Bolivian llamas with which I do 
not agree because a vicufa is not a llama 
and vicufias are not [exclusively] Bolivian. 

The vicufia may be of the same family 
as the Hama but it is a native of the high 
sierra region of Bolivia, Southern Peru, and 


Handsome, vigorous-looking hair can be as good as a raise in 
Northern Chile bordering on Bolivia; it is 


pay. It’s just that bosses like guys who look well-groomed, vital. 
found in greater numbers in Bolivia than Gals are funny that way, too. Interested in a partnership, junior 
elsewhere, and its skin is highly valued. or matrimonial? Let vital-looking hair help you... use the 

Whilst llamas have been used as beasts of Vitalis “60-Second Workout.” 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Otiscoloy enables this manufacturer to 

produce four trailers instead of three 

previously made with equivalent tonnage 
of ordinary steel 


xe 


ORAWN FOR JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON 
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HI-TENSILE STEEL 


Truck pay loads are increasing due to 
high-tensile steels, such as J&L Otiscoloy, 
which permit lighter design without sacri- 
ficing strength. Not only cana trucker haul 
more pay load, he also can keep under 
most state highway weight restrictions, 





Railroads use Otiscoloy plates and Junior 
Beams in both freight and passenger cars. 
Its yield strength of 50,000 p.s.i. makes 
possible greater pay loads. Its resistance 
to abrasion and corrosion keeps cars out of 
repair shops and on the road longer. 


Cargo holds of lake boats and river barges 
wear out quickly from abrasion of unload- 
ers and corrosion of wet iron ore, coal and 
gravel. Otiscoloy is replacing ordinary 
structural steels for this service. 


150-ft. smoke stack, 1o\feet diameter at 
base, and 6 feet at top Was made of J&L 
Otiscoloy. Superior strength of this high- 
tensile steel and its protection against 
atmospheric corrosion were factors in spec- 
ifying Otiscoloy Steel for this stack of 
welded steel construction. 


FOR MORE PRODUCTION 
WITH LESS STEEL a 
USE J&L OTISCOLOY 


The extra strength of J&I. Otiscoloy High-Tensile 
Steel makes possible the production of one-third more 
units per ton by reducing the amount of steel per unit 
25%. This reduction in dead-weight has been used to 
advantage in designing transportation equipment, 
machinery and many other products. Some manu- 
facturers are now making four truck trailers from 12 
tons of Otiscoloy where formerly they could make 
only three from 12 tons of ordinary steel. 

J&L Otiscoloy has other advantages. It resists 
abrasion and atmospheric corrosion. It can be welded 
and fabricated readily. These extra qualities afford 
equivalent service life and lower maintenance costs. 

Otiscoloy High-Tensile Steel is produced in 
sheets, plates, bars, angles, Junior Beams, Channels 
and Tees. A booklet giving detailed information on 
the physical properties of these products is available. 
It may suggest how you can reduce your production 
costs, make a third more products with an equiva- 

' lent tonnage of steel—and make them better. Write 
one of the sales offices listed below for copy. 


Furnace stoker worms of Otiscoloy have 
greater resistance to abrasion and corro- 
sion, reduce maintenance costs. 


Tough steel sides and tops of new motor 
coaches made of J&L High-Tensile Otiscoloy 
Steel provide greater strength tocarry more 
passengers without adding dead-weight. 
Frames are also constructed of Otiscoloy 
sheets and plates formed into light, strong 
structural members and welded in place. 


Deep-freeze & air conditioning units are 
readily formed of Otiscoloy sheets to resist 
corrosive action of moist air. 


Shoe making equipment built of Otiscoloy 
is stronger, yet excellent weldability 
makes for easy fabrication. 


25% reduction in weight is possible in 
dump trucks through use of: Otiscoloy 
angles, channels and sheets for frames and 
body. Wear and tear from abrasion and 
corrosion are reduced. For these reasons 
Otiscoloy has also been used to advantage 
in mine cars, bins, chutes, cranes, power 
shovels, mowers, tanks, radiator brackets, 
advertising sign frames. 


For assistance in selection and use of steels 
and steel products, contact nearest J&L 
District Sales Office listed at left or write: 
Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. From its 
own raw materials, J&L manufactures a 
full line of carbon steel products, as well 
as certain products in Otiscoloy and 
Jalloy (high-tensile steels). Principal prod- 
ucts: Hot Rolled & Cold Finished Bars 
and Shapes; Structurals & Plates; Hot & 
Cold Rolled Strip & Sheets; Tubular, 
Wire & Tin Mill Products; Precisionbilt 
Wire Rope; Steel Barrels & Containers, 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 








SALES OFFICES: Atlanta * Baltimore + Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 

Columbus* Dallas * Denver + Detroit «Harrisburg * Houston * Indianapolis * Los Angeles * Memphis 

Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New Haven * New Orleans * New York ° N. Kansas City 

Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle + South Bend * Syracuse 
Toledo + Tulsa * Washington 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 











It you could “store-shop”’ 


for a home, you would choose 


CONCRETE 


every time 


ia you examined a concrete house 

as critically as you examine a 
dress or suit, and compared it 
point by point with the construc- 
tion of other houses, you’d say, 
“Concrete is the house for me! 
It’s solid. It’s built for a lifetime 
of comfort and service. Concrete 
can’t burn. It can’t decay. Upkeep 
expense will be low. Concrete 
endures! Make mine concrete!” 

Whatever the size or architec- 


tural style of your house-to-be, 
you can have all the advantages 
of concrete construction. With 
concrete foundation, walls and 
subfloors and a roof of cement- 
asbestos shingles, you'll have a 
house that’s good for years of 
good living—at minimum annual 
expense. 

Send for our free booklet about 
concrete homes, distributed only 
in United States and Canada. 














HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOUSE... 
What will it cost? 

To get information on a concrete house and what one will 

cost in your community, phone a local concrete masonry 

manufacturer for names of architects and contractors experi- 

enced in concrete house building. They know local condi- 

tions and can answer your questions about plans and costs. 

















PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A4b-63, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. .. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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(Continued from Page 13) 
burden throughout several centuries, I have 
never heard of anyone making a vicuna carry 
aload... 
GEorGE A. WILSON 
Montreal, Canada 
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Books Is Books 

YOUR STATEMENT IN PERISCOPE OF 
MARCH 31 CONCERNING A CONTEM- 
PLATED CHANGE IN BOOK-OF-THE- 
MONTH: CLUB POLICY IS COMPLETELY 
WITHOUT FOUNDATION. THIS CLUB... 
DOES NOT INTEND TO ACCEPT MANU- 
SCRIPTS OR UNPUBLISHED BOOKS. ‘NO 
CHOICE OF OUR JUDGES HAS BEEN OR 


WILL BE MADE FROM ANYTHING EXCEPT 
SUBMISSIONS FROM PUBLISHERS. 


HARRY SCHERMAN 
PRESIDENT 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


NEW YORK CLUB 


Periscope’s report was based on a possi. 
bility that was receiving more than casual 
discussion in the book trade. It is glad to 
learn and to report that no change in the 
Book-of-the-Month Club policy is contem- 
plated. 


woof 


Basket Baby 
Is Harry Boykoff really as old as he looks 


in NEWSWEEK ( March 24)? I can understand 
why some teams get rough treatment when 
they go to New York to play against those 
middle-aged monsters!!! 


Jor Swanson 
Sioux City, lowa 
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How old is Harry? 


Boykoff is 6 feet 9 inches tall and 25 years 
old—a little old for college but he spent 31 
months in the Army. Basketball fans admit 
that at the end of a game he is the oldest- 
looking and tiredest-looking college player 
they have ever seen. 

Anniversary Item 

I have been intending ever since my an- 
niversary celebration (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 24) 
to thank you . for your splendid little 
article about the event. It seems to me that 
your job could not have been done better. 


Jonn Haynes HoLMEs 
Minister 


The Community Church 
New York City 
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It's Papa Now 


When the husband said, ‘‘My wife ‘drools’ When delivery was made and the first rides taken, 
whenever she sees a New Dodge,” we didn’t like the lady had something to say. She said, ‘Now 
the word but we knew what he meant. Papa's ‘drooling’.”’ 

He meant that she liked it a lot, and kept 
on needling ‘till the New Dodge order was 


placed. N EW 


SMOOTHEST “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 
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Artist — Edgar Miller, native of Ida!» 





IDAHO — annual purchases: $300 million — mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA , Saew Waste Paper 
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THE NECK IS OUT: It’s spring again, and 
along with the crocuses, John Lardner 
arrives with another Fearless Baseball 
Forecast, in full 
bloom on page 85. 
Last year Lardner 
picked the winners 


in both leagues and 


called the Ameri 


a at | 
4 This seaon he 


says that, aside from 
the top choices in each league, the race 
will be kind of a scramble. Predicting is 
a technical business, he says, approached 








Foor Your [Nrormarion 


with very little sentiment. Very serious 
thing, this forecasting, especially since 
Lardner winds up with a little black 
book full of bets backing his published 
judgments. 


BERLIN REPORT: Last fall NewsweEex’s 
continental edition reported on the sump- 


uous pats thrown by the Rusia i 
i es Ca 


pats whenever a pltial pressure play 


was called for. Now we hear from an off 


cial that ever since NewswEEK’s report 
the Russians have stopped plying party 





members with liquor. For instance, re- 
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cently at a dinner given at Karlshorst, 
the Russians would allow the German 
politicians but two small glasses of vodka. 
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THE BOTHERSOME TRUTH: A Paris in- 
formant tells us the story on Foreign 


Minister Bidault’s attempts to have Am- 
bassador Catroux negotiate with the 


Kea ft 4 Frain A 


Le Slow cote Never, 


Reb, 17) caused quite a flurry in the 
French Foreign Office, Quai d'Orsay 


officials held two press conferences to 


deny the story, but correspondents tell us 
their net effect was like the Queen’s in 
“Hamlet”—they protested too much. 


DEFENSE AND THEN SOME: A quizzical 
note from a‘ reader in Sutton, Mass., has 
called for some checking on our March 
24 Periscope Price Preview against the 
one appearing last Oct. 21. With a cer- 
tain New England dryness, George D. 
Crosier writes: “Are these ‘experts,’ un- 
veiled in Periscope March 24, the same 
‘experts’ (P) who last year predicted in 
the same column prices would go to h— 
last fall or at the very latest ‘during the 
first quarter of 1947’?” 

In reply to Mr. Crosier: Yes, these are 
for the most part the same experts (quo- 
tation marks denied) who took part in 
the Oct. 21 predic- 
tions; they did not, 
as the Sutton cynic 
implies, forecast that 


hell at» any time, 
much less “last fall” 
or in the first quar- 
ter of 1947; the 
Preview said: “The 
present upward 
trend should tend to level off by April 
and be definitely downward in the third 
quarter of 1947.” 

Moreover, the October preview, aside 
from being supported by its March suc- 
cessor, is also confirmed to date by the 
most recent Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures which show a leveling off in the 
early part of 1947. You're welcome, Mr. 
Crosier. 








THE COVER: Cal Hubbard, standing 6 
foot 3 and weighing about 225 pounds, 
is an imposing figure on the diamond. An 
ex-tackle for the Green Bay Packers, he 
has been calling ‘em in the American 
League for ten years with little rebuttal 
from the players, among whom he has 
gained a reputation for fairness, general- 
ship and voice volume. An INP photog- 
rapher caught Hubbard displaying an 
authoritative finger which will be much 
in evidence during the coming season—a 
year in which there must be many deci- 
sions vital to the future of the big business 
of baseball (see page 82). 
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+ THAT MINIMIZE 
CONVERSIONS, 
ERRORS, DELAYS 





Here’s a new idea that’s catching on 
among users (and builders) of machine 
tools: 

Put an end to the setting and reading of 
hairline-graduated dials on all types of 


machines. 


“Veeder-Readings 


ARE DIRECT READINGS 








Install a Veeder-Root Counting 

Device that will give direct and 

accurate Cuuntrol over rate of feed, depth 
of cut, or any other phase of operation. 




















Then operators and inspectors get 
their Facts-in-Figures directly, plainly, 
unmistakably ... in bold, easy-to-read 
figures that don’t have to be converted, 
decoded, or otherwise translated. 








Veeder-Root engineers will show you 
how frontline machine-tool builders 

are now using built-in Veeder-Root 
Countrol to save time and trouble for 
their customers and for themselves. 
Just write and say when you would like 
to have a look at these interesting 
case-histories. 





VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd.,955 St. James St., 
Montreal 3. In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson 
Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Hien government officials expect Sec- 
retary Marshall home from Moscow by 
April 15 . . . The White House is being 
urged to appoint Gen. Jonathan Wain- 
wright as Ambassador to the Philippines 
... Anew U.S. protest is on its wav to 
Yugoslavia. The latest note complains 
about forcible removal of Italian prop- 
erty from the free territory of Trieste 
.. . John Steelman is heading up the 
White House drive to cut prices. 


Returning Surplus 


Tractors, cranes, and some other hard- 
to-get construction equipment are finding 
their way back into the U. S. from China 
and the Philippines, where they were 
sold cheaply as surplus on long-term cred- 
it by the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sion. U. S. manufacturers and distributors 
say underselling is not difficult because 
the equipment was sold overseas at 25% 
of cost. They report that negotiations for 
reimports from China are being carried 
on clandestinely by speculators but that 
Philippine agents have been openly of- 
fering former surplus equipment to eager 
domestic buyers. The industry urges 
State Department or Congressional ac- 
tion to shut off the practice. 


Anti-Lobby Crackdown 


Congressional investigators are at work 
secretly on clues which GOP leaders hope 
will bring about the firing of some Fed- 
eral officials. The Republicans‘ are con- 
vinced the barrage of letters and wires 
protesting cuts made by the House in the 
budgets of the Labor and Treasury De- 
partments were inspired and actually di- 
rected by officials in these agencies. They 
have dug up an old law which makes it 
a crime for a Federal official to spend 
government funds to influence Congress. 
The Republicans are intent on using it. 


Taber’s Economy Drive 


Peeved over Democratic cries of 
“phony economy,” Chairman Taber held 
a secret session the other day with key 
Republicans of his House Appropriations 
Committee to demand deeper budget 
cuts. The House group actually has cut 
only about a billion dollars from budgets 
acted on to date, but Taber still hopes 


to slash the Truman requests by $6,000,- 
000,000. He now proposes a $3,000,- 
000,000 cut for Army and Navy, $500,- 
000,000 for Agriculture, $750,000,000 
from the many independent offices in- 
cluding the Veterans Administration, 
and the remainder from government cor- 
porations, State. Justice, Commerce, and 
Interior Departments. He is insisting on 
a general 40% cut from here on out. In- 
cidentally, Truman not only has given 
agencies the green light to appeal to the 
Senate for restoration of cuts made by 
the House, but has ordered it. 


First Choice for Greek Post 


State, War, and Navy officials hope to 
persuade Gen. William H. Harrison, 
American Telephone & Telegraph execu- 
tive, to accept the important and difficult 
job of administering U.S. aid to Greece 
and Turkey. Harrison served as produc- 
tion director in the WPB and procure- 
ment director in the Signal Corps during 
the war. 


Loans for France and Denmark 


The $200,000,000 International Bank 
loan for France is in the final stage of 
negotiation and will be announced soon. 
Denmark’s loan application for $50,000,- 
000 to rehabilitate its industry and_agri- 
culture also is nearing completion. 


Welcome for Aleman 


Hard put to match the warmth of the 
reception given him in Mexico City, 
President Truman has arranged a three- 
city welcome for President Aleman. Blasé 
Washington will provide the ceremony; 
New York, the cheering throngs, and 
Kansas City, a hearty Western turn-out 
as well as a degree from Kansas City 
University. Unless present plans are al- 
tered, the highlight of the visit will be 
the return to Mexico, without fuss or 
fanfare, of flags taken in the Mexican 
War and held since as trophies at West 
Point. 


National Notes 


Look for General Counsel Herbert 
Marks and other Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion employes who were *accused of be- 
ing Communists by Senator McKellar to 
resign shortly. Though they stoutly deny 
any leftist leanings, they don’t want to 
embarrass Chairman Lilienthal further 
... Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., is expected 
to enter active New York politics, prob- 
ably with an eye on a seat in the State 
Senate, where his father got his political 
start . . . Payments of state bonuses to 


vets is rising sharply. More than 2,250,- 
000 vets in six states now are collecting 
an average of $100 each. It’s expected 
that by the end of the year, some fifteen 
states will have voted bonuses. . . GI grip- 
ing among the U.S. forces in Korea is 
reaching an all-time high. The basic com- 
plaint is that supplies for Korea go out by 
way of Japan, where it’s charged U.S. oc- 
cupation troops keep the choicest items. 


Trivia 


There’s a new name for the small group 
of Democrats especially appointed to talk 
back to Republican critics. They're called 
“The Needle Guild” . . . Thirty bills on 
housing—sixteen in the Senate and four- 
teen in the House—have been tossed into 
Congressional hoppers. Some bewildered 
congressmen complain there are more 
housing bills than houses .. . A freshman 
congressman, overloaded with work and 
distracted by constituent problems, com- 
plains that he has “a headache big 
enough for a senator.” 


Cnn 


Trends Abroad 





British officials regard Dictator Fran- 
co's announcement of the formation of a 
Regency Council as an extremely obvious 
attempt to appease dissatisfied gener! 
and other waverers among his own fol- 
lowers . . . Diplomatic observers in Bue- 
nos Aires are preparing their capitals for 
a possible severance of Argentine-Rus 
sian relations, citing the return to Mos- 
cow of Constantin Sheveleff, chief Soviet 
negotiator of a projected trade treaty for 
which talks are now definitely shelved, 
and the increasing violence of President 
Per6n’s anti-Communist statements ._ . 
Britain’s waning influence in South 
America is expected to fade next in Uru- 
guay, where the Bereta government has 
begun preliminary negotiations to pur- 
chase and nationalize the British-owned 
railways, following the lead of Argentina. 


Latin Flurry Over Greek Aid 
Experts on Latin America foresee in- 
tensification there of the struggle be- 
tween right and left as a by-product of 
the sew Truman policy of containing 
Communism. Announcement of the pol- 
icy was the signal for a brisk step-up of 
the Latin Communists’ anti-American 
campaign, cspecially in Brazil, Chile, and 
Cuba. State Department reports also in- 
dicate that right-wing extremists there 
and elsewhere are eyeing this as an ex- 
cuse to seek U.S. loans or other assist- 
ance to curb Communist activities. “They 
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seem to think a new gravy train is form- 
ing and want to get reservations,” as one 
diplomat put it. 


Soviet Strategy 


U.S. officials freely predict that the 
Russian offensive against the U. S. aid-to- 
Greece-and-Turkey program will take the 
form of fomenting strikes and unrest in 
France and Italy. According to this view 
the Soviets will attempt to overload U.S. 
economy with financial commitments. “to 
contain Communism” in the hope that 
Congress will overthrow the entire pro- 
gram. 


Porter’s ‘Insult’ to Greeks 

Paul Porter, who headed the U.S. 
economic mission to Greece, learned 
somethirg about Balkan journalism dur- 


ing his visit. Speaking at a banquet in. 


Macedonia, he observed that the Greek 
people were “just like the Americans— 
they like to eat and drink and talk.” Next 
day the Salonika Communist paper re- 
ported he had insulted the Greeks by 
calling them “a bunch of drunkards, 
gluttons, and gossips.” 


Argentine Policy Inquiry 


Sentiment is growing among members 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
for a full-dress investigation of U.S. tor- 
eign policy toward Argentina. In his ap- 
pearance before an executive session of 
the committee shortly after his appoint- 
ment, Secretary Marshall would say no 
more about Argentine policy than that 
“it is bigger than personalities.” Some 
members again are insisting U.S. policy 
can’t remain “half Messersmith and half 
Braden.” They want to force a show- 
down. 


African Reclamation Plan 

Interwoven with the aims of the Union 
of South Africa to absorb Southwest Africa 
is a little known plan for reclamation of 
the vast Kalahari Desert. This tract, com- 
prising 500,000 square miles, includes 
most of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and extends into the Union of South Afri- 
ca, Southwest Africa, Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, and Portuguese An- 
gola. The project would dam the Linyanti 
and Cunene Rivers to open up a large 
and productive irrigated farm area. 


Foreign Notes 


The War Department is planning to 
pull 50,000 troops out of Germany by 
July . . . Marshall’s seeming indifference 
toward Stalin in Moscow caused Soviet 
officials to inquire discreetly whether the 
U. S. secretary intended to ask for a 
Kremlin interview . . . Emperor Haile 
Selassie is buying 180 Australian horses 
for his imperial bodyguard. He specified 
that half be blacks and half grays of uni- 
form height. The deal was arranged after 
six raonths of elaborate negotiations . 
Friends of Britain’s ambassador to Wash- 





ington, Lord Inverchapel, predict he'll 
retire before the end of the year... 
There’s more trouble ahead on India’s 
frontiers. The Fakir of Ipi, Indian tribal 
leader who has long fought British rule, 
is speeding production of guns in his 
mountain-cave arsenals. 





GOP Farm Program 


Picvittinn: leaders have agreed that 
the basic objective of the party’s “long- 
range farm program” will be to control 
farm surpluses by increasing consumption 
rather than by limiting production. Al- 
though the details of the program will be 
worked out soon, they won't be revealed 
until shortly before the 1948 conventions. 


Auto Notes 


Top auto-industry officials believe a 
break in new-car prices may come in the 
late summer, when the driving urge less- 
ens in the Northern states and motorists 
begin to read about the 1948 models. 
In less popular lines there'll be earlier 
adjustment through higher trade-in allow- 
ances, There’s the additional considera- 
tion that by early fall production should 
start climbing toward capacity as more 
steel becomes available . . . As an out- 
growth of its war experience in building 
B-29 engines, Dodge is putting all its 
automobile engines through electronically 
controlled, fully automatic dynamometer 
tests that remove the possibility of human 
error in testing . . . General Motors ex- 
pansion in Flint will add 16,000 workers 
to the city’s labor force during the next 
five vears. 


Union Optimism 


Despite their public protests, some 
union leaders privately are little disturbed 
about current legislative proposals to reg- 
ulate labor. They believe they can find 
ways to get around any new restrictions. 
Even if the closed shop is banned, for ex- 
ample, the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL) plans to insert 
seniority clauses in its contracts to require 
hiring on the basis of length of union 
membership. If the courts upset this prac- 
tice, the ILGWU will change the hiring 
basis to seniority in the trade, equivalent 
to union seniority in the long-time closed- 
shop garment industry. Similarly, if the 
U.S. Supreme Court upholds the Lea 
Act, which forbids employment of un- 
needed musicians, Petrillo’s American 
Federation of Musicians (AFL) will sim- 
ply renegotiate all its contracts at higher 
pay rates, rais® its dues, and use the sur- 
plus income for supporting the same num- 
ber of “stand-by” musicians. 


Business Footnotes 


Although Senate GOP leaders want to 
settle the rent issue by providing for lo- 
cal advisory boards appointed by the gov- 
ernors, real-estate interests have not given 
up their fight for a 10 to 15% across-the- 
board boost. They’re concentrating their 





fight in the House, where sentiment for a 
specific increase is strong : . . Don’t ex- 
pect a wild market when trading in rub- 
ber futures is resumed May 1. Specified 
delivery dates won't be earlier than Sep- 
tember, and government inventory con- 
trols, limiting rubber manufacturers to a 
60-day supply, are expected to prevent 
overbuying . . . Chemists have a new-type 
coating for fabrics that will flameproof 
as well as waterproof them. 





Movie Lines 


Movie insiders say that the superla- 
tive quality of J. Arthur Rank’s forthcom- 
ing British-produced film version of the 
Dickens novel “Great Expectations” will 
boost Rank’s position as a potent factor in 
the U.S. film market . . . John Garfield is 
set for the top role in the film production 
of the Ben Jonson classic “Volpone” . . 
David O. Selznick is planning his own 
worldwide releasing organization to dis- 
tribute his films and those of a hand- 
picked list of independent producers. Top 
independents are scrambling to get in on 
the deal, which will mean reduced dis- 
tribution costs . . . Success of “The Jolson 
Story” is being cited as proof of the old 
show-business adage that “the play’s the 
thing.” With two little-known stars, Lar- 
ry Parks and Evelyn Keyes, the film will 
bring the biggest gross in Columbia Pic- 
tures’ history. 


Radio Lines 


Jimmy Durante may~use a girl stooge 
next season to replace his present part- 
ner, Garry Moore, who’s building his 
own variety show . . . A network disk- 
jockey show starring Paul Whiteman as 
master of ceremonies is being auditioned 
at ABC for daytime sponsorship . . . 
Movies and radio are becoming chum- 
mier than ever, with film stars and stu- 
dios now anxious to schedule radio guest 
appearances as good publicity. To boost 
the reissue of “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band,” Twentieth Century-Fox is paying 
$35,000 to its stars to make guest calls 
on network shows . . . Jack Paar, the GI 
comic, is a likely summer replacement 
for Jack Benny . . . Max Lerner, leftist 
commentator on WOR, Mutual, will not 
get a contract renewal from his present 
sponsor, White Rose Tea .. . The gov- 
ernment is monitoring all “give-away” 
radio programs and listing prize winners 
for future tax reference. 


Communist Radio Test 


Several radio stations recently have 
received letters from the Communist 
party demanding free time on the air. The 
Communists contend that Communism is 
a controversial issue, that Federal regu- 
lations provide equal time must be given 
to opposing sides in public controversies, 
and that the party wants an opportunity 
to reply to anti-Communist programs. 
The stations plan to deny the Communist 
requests in the hope that a test case will 
be taken to the FCC. 
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The Boeing C-97 and the B-50 team up to make American air power a great power for peace 


ARMY’S FIRST TEAM OF THE AIR 


The Army’s great new Boeing C-97 
Stratofreighter has a vital place in Amer- 
ican air power. The last war proved the 
necessity of swift, dependable air sup- 
ply. Fastest, most efficient of all cargo 
transports, this airplane is a working 
team-mate of the new long-range Boe- 
ing B-50 bomber. Actually they’re sister 
ships, with interchangeable engines, 
wing and landing gear—built to use the 
same fields and to be serviced by the 
same crews. 


Because of its speed and capacity, 
the twin-decked C-97 can carry more 
ton-miles per month than any other 
transport. At the same time it’s the 
most versatile of cargo planes. As a 
troop-carrier it can accommodate 137 
troops with full field equipment. A 
large loading ramp at the rear permits 
direct drive-in of jeeps, ambulances — 
even two-and-a-half-ton trucks. 

The C-g7 is big, but handles easier 
than many smaller airplanes. It is highly 


Boeing, designer and builder of the famous B-17 Flying Fortress and B-29 Superfortress, 


how gives America the still more powerful B-50 and the C-97 Stratofreighter to help preserve the peace. 


At the same time Boeing is building luxurious Stratocruisers for forward-looking airlines. 


economical, both in operating cost and 
in manpower. All equipment needed 
to load or unload it is self-contained. 
No ground equipment necessary. Doors 
at truck-bed level allow loading direct 
to the lower deck, and an overhead rail 
and power hoist lifts and moves the 
upper-deck cargo into position. 
Completely pressurized, the C-97 
can operate at safer high altitudes, and 


- with its speed and maneuverability can 


get in and out of airfields quickly. 
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A series of veto messages sharply pointing up disagreements 
between President Truman and the Republican Congress is ex- 
pected by Democratic leaders. 


Rejection of the portal-to-portal pay bill now in House-Senate 
conference on the ground that it would undermine the wage- 
hour law is considered probable. 


Labor-control legislation now taking shape promises to be 
harder on the unions than Truman wants to be. While the Sen- 
ate version will be less drastic than the House bill, the ultimate 
compromise is likely to go far beyond anything the President 
will accept. 


Presidential acceptance of a tax-reductign bill is possible in 
spite of Truman’s reiteration of his no-tax cut stand in his Jef- 
ferson Day speech. The House 20-30 bill probably would be 
vetoed but the Senate may modify it enough to make it palat- 
able at the White House. 


Truman won't play up to the extreme left but he will move 


somewhat closer to the New Deal line in the next few months, . 


principally by exercise of his veto power. 


This will be done with political forethought. While acknowledg- 
ing that “a move to the left” will cost Truman some of his pres- 
ent popularity, some of his closest advisers think it must be 
done to reestablish the winning “Roosevelt coalition” by 1948 
election time. 


Foreign policy may become an issue in the 1948 campaign but 
responsible leaders in both parties hope not. They are trying to 
tighten, rather than weaken, the Marshall-Vandenberg line in 
the hope of keeping it intact through the campaign. 


Chicago’s recent’ mayoralty election may make it possible for 
the Republican party to hush up militant isolationists, They 
made foreign policy an issue in Chicago and lost. 


Dewey is still considered the most likely Republican nominee 
by Democratic strategists. He is the man they think they 
must beat. 


Any Democrat who promises to help carry vital New York State 
against its governor can have second place on the Truman ticket 
for the asking. Nobody with the essential qualification has put 
in a bid as yet. 
e 

House-Senate deadlock over the legislative budget may never 
be broken in spite of agreement to cut Truman’s $37,500,000,- 
000 budget by $5,250,000,000. Further effort will be made to 
get a budget but if it fails the whole thing will be forgotten. 


Present disagreement is over the way of approaching the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal problem. The House insists on cutting taxes 
about $3,500,000,000 and devoting the balance of prospective 
savings to debt reduction; the Senate wants to provide for 
$2,000,000,000 of debt reduction first and then give what is 


left to the taxpayers, 


Senate Republicans are going ahead with the work of drafting 
a substitute for the House-approved 20-30 tax-reduction bill 
anyway. Their present plan calls for gradi ‘ed reductions in 
1948 totaling about $3,000,000,000. 


Chances for any tax reduction becoming effective in 1947 are 
fading. It now seems probable that Congress will take until mid- 
summer to deliver a bill to the White House. This would wreck 
Taft’s plan of making the tax reductions effective July 1 of this 
year. 


®@ 
Corporation profits after taxes will pass the $15,000,000,000 


rate the second quarter of this year. They were $12,000,000,- 
000 last year and $4,200,000,000 in 1939. 


A government campaign for voluntary price cuts now, under 
way behind the scenes and soon to be publicized, will make 
much of these figures. The argument will be hammered that in- 
dustry itself can’t afford, as a matter of public and labor re- 
lations; to keep such a large slice of the national income. 


A steel price reduction some time this year is hoped for in spite 
of U.S. Steel’s announcement that it isn’t considering one now. 
It probably will be held up, however, until wage negotiations 
are completed. 


Truman’s military unification bill probably will be passed at 
this session. 


Amendments defining the functions of the various services will 
be attached, however. The Navy has insisted on these defini- 
tions to guarantee continued existence of naval shore-based 
aviation and the Marine Corps. 


Centralized procurement also will be fastened into the legis- 
lation more firmly by amendments now being drafted? 


Another bumper wheat crop is in prospect but a scarcity of rail- 
road cars will delay its movement to market. There won't be 
any surplus problem, however: Foreign demand will continue 
strong for at least another year. 


Cotton mills are turning out more goods than at any time since 
1942, and there is no sign of a slowdown. Wholesalers and 
retailers are catching up on their stocks but consumer demand 
continues strong. 


Farm labor is becoming more plentiful. For the first time since 
the start of the war there won't be a serious shortage of har- 
vest hands this year. 


Crhances for confirmation of Gordon R. Clapp as Chairman of 
TVA have been revived by the heavy majority in favor of David 
Lilienthal for Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
case against Clapp is about the same as that against Lilienthal. 


A ruckus over hemispheric defense is about to break out in the 
House. It involves a disagreement between the War and State 
Departments over proposals to arm Latin American nations 
with standardized U.S. equipment. 


Legislation authorizing sale of surplus military equipment to 
Latin nations was approved at the last session by a House com- 
mittee, and some of its members now want to revive it. 


The State Department is opposed on the ground that arms in — 
the hands of some South American nations might invite inter- 
national troubles or suppression of minorities at home. 
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If you were way up in an airplane looking 
down on these metal “towers,” you might 
think “Power piant?” And you'd be right! 
It's the power unit of the new Scott radio- 
phonograph . . . isolated here in its chro- 
mium-plated majesty just to be admired. 
We like to show the insides of the Scott... 
the radio that is fine through and 
through, for people who live in homes that 
are fine through and through. Write for 
the name of the nearest Scott dealer. 


Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc., 4432 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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7 He polished up the h 
oT now he isthe ruler 


Gilbert and Sullivan didn’t specifically say so (they didn’t have to, actually) but the fact is that 
their highly hymned handle was good, solid BRASS: (What else would stand all that polishing?) 
And what else but Brass could be the handle to so many product-problems . . . the means of 
opening up so many success stories both in fabrication and sales? For Brass is the easiest of all metals @ 
form. Often it produces, én one operation, an intricate finished shape that would require 
several operations on other materials. And what else wears so well, fights off corrosion 
so stubbornly, keeps its good looks so long, in either industrial or consumer goods? 
Bristol’s Sales Engineers will show you what the proper Brass alloy can do to improve the 
production and sales of your own product. And the modern Bristol mills will keep 
you supplied with Brass sheet, rod, or wire that will hold to standard specification in 
dimensions or in physical properties. When would you like to talk it over? 


The BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
Makers of “Brass since 1850, “Bristol, Connecticut 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 438 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. > ROCHESTER OFFICE: 616 TEMPLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, Le 
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PRESIDENT: The Man Who Came Back 


The man with the green eyeshade on 
the photo desk of The Los Angeles Times 
was in a hurry. In far-off Des Moines, 
Iowa, the biggest news story of the 1936 
Presidential campaign had just broken. 
The wire photo that lay on his desk de- 
picted the Democratic candidate, Presi- 


dent Franklin D, Roosevelt, anc bis 


Repablcan opponent, Cov, AM, Lan 
don of Kansas, side by side for the fst 


time,” 

But there was one catch. The wire 
photo caption unfortunately did not iden- 
tify one bespectacled face prominent 
directly behind Mr. Roosevelt. With an 
edition to make, the man with the eye- 
shade rushed from desk to desk asking 
the same question: “Do you know this 
bird?” No one did. As finally printed, The 
Times simply listed the face as “uniden- 
tified.” 


Last week, a Times reader, Glen E. 
Miller of Los Angeles, thumbing through 
old files made a discovery. Chuckling to 
himself, he phoned the newspaper. The 
1936 “unknown” was one Harry S. Tru- 
man, then junior senator from Missouri, 
now the 33rd President of the United 
States. 

Good Will Heir: This week as Mr. 
Truman celebrated his second anniver- 
sary as President, he could reflect not 
only on a chain of events that had lifted 
him out of the comparative obscurity of 
a decade ago right into the White House 
itself, but on his own remarkable per- 
formance in the last twelve months. Sel- 
dom in American history had a Chief 
Executive’s popularity shown such dras- 
tic fluctuations. 

Few had taken office with such over- 
whelming public good will as had Mr. 
Truman two years ago when, in the twi- 
light hours of April 12, 1945, he hurried 
to the White House to be sworn in fol- 
lowing the death of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. That eventual postwar aches and 
readjustments had dissipated much of 
that good will was undisputed, but the 
new President himself had accelerated 
the dissipation. 

Caught in a cross-fire of exiting New 
Dealers and incoming conservative ap- 
pointees of his own, Mr. Truman all too 
frequently found himself neither fishing 
nor cutting bait. Honestly desirous of 
ridding the country of wartime controls, 





a Midwest drought conference, Sept. 
6. 


he first sought to restore tree competition 
as rapidly as possible after V-J Day, only 
to encourage a record wave of strikes 
by throwing the weight of the Federal 
government behind a proposal for a 
round of substantial new wage increases 


for industry, 


Fat ofthe ifitinry eft the 


Wage moreases would have, he nest 


abandoned his program of decontrol and 


fought a desperate battle to save the 
OPA. When the OPA debacle brought 
about an almost total meat shortage, the 
President, only three weeks before the 
November elections last year, again re- 
versed himself and virtually abolished all 
price controls. 

If the resulting Republican sweep on 
Election Day, 1946, was any surprise to 
the nation it was not to Mr. Truman. 
Nobody knew better than he that Gallup 
polls showed his own popularity had 


dipped fantastically from its record high 
of 87 per cent in July 1945, to a disas- 
trous 32 per cent in October 1946. But 
the outcome of the election provided one 
important by-product: No longer was his 
administration tied to the ideals of the 
New Deal; now it was definitely off on 
its own. 

The Dropped Mantle: When Mr. 
Truman in January last year called 1946 


“The Year of Decision” it scarcely seemed 
probable that his words would far better 


describe his own course of conduct than 


that of the nation, For the elections 


Htced the President oa fateful detion: 


Within the reasonable bounds of the 


American two-party system, he would 
forsake the role of a political leader, do 
his best to cooperate with the newly 
elected Republican Congress, and shed 
the mantle of Mr. Roosevelt's heir in 
office. 

No sooner had the decision been made 
than Mr. Truman was faced with living 
up to it. On Nov, 21, John L. Lewis called 
his United Mine Workers out of the pits. 
Firmly the President took his stand. Con- 
tending that the government and the 


Associated Press 


Standee third from left: A decade ago he went “unidentified” 
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public interest were above Federal law 
protecting unions against injunctions, 
the Administration successfully enjoined 
Lewis and the UMW from further work 
stoppage. Overnight, Mr. Truman’s pres- 
tige soared. 

With’ the convening of Congress in 
January, the President’s messages and 
conferences were models of nonpolitical 
propriety. Confronted with the necessity 
of allowing a weary James F. Byrnes to 
retire as Secretary of State, Mr. Truman 
scored another- nonpartisan  ten-strike 
with the appointment of Gen. George C. 
Marshall as Byrnes’s successor. 

Last month came the President’s most 
vital step. Harassed with the cold fact 
that the fledgling United Nations still 
was not sufficiently established to control 
Soviet expansion in Europe, Mr. Truman 
enunciated his now-famous “Truman 
Doctrine” for the containment of Com- 
munism. Whatever the individual esti- 
mation of the new policy, none could 
deny its courage nor its essential firmness. 
Plainly, the Harry Truman of 1947 was 
a surer man. 

Last Saturday, April 5, the President 
addressed the annual Democratic Jeffer- 
son Day dinners. Where a political _utter- 
ance might have been timely and even ~ 
appropriate, Mr. Truman forebore. In 
essence, the speech was a restatement of 
his allegiance to nonpartisan foreign 
policy, to firmness in dealing with Russia, 
to a middle-of-the-road course in domes- 
tic matters. Its tone would have been 
acceptable to a GOP Lincoln Day dinner. 

Basically, the President differed with 
the current GOP program only on tax 
cuts. His position: The tax burden is op- 
pressive but the national debt should 
first be started on the path of reduction 
before lightening the imposts. 

Politically, so far as intraparty align- 
ments were concerned, the President had 
nothing to worry about. If anything was 
more certain now than Mr. Truman’s re- 
nomination in 1948, the Jefferson Day 
diners could not conceive it. 





Significance --— 

The President's resurgent popularitv— 
Gallup now places it at 60 per cent 
(Newsweek, April 7)—has been achieved 
mainly by political action to the right of 
New Deal tenets. His advisers are now 
predicting that another change in Mr. 
Truman’s political direction is in pros- 
pect. They forecast a gradual turn to the 
left in the next eighteen months. 

The obvious goal will be to placate 
organized labor and to renew, if possible, 
the New Deal alliances. The risk is ap- 
parent. The President may again lose 
middle-of-the-road and right-wing sup- 
port. Between now and the 1948 elec- 
tions, he will be walking a tight rope that 
no politician would enjoy. If he reaches 
his goal, and wins reelection, previous 

_ estimates of his political acumen will 
have to be completely revised. He will 
have accomplished a masterful political 
maneuver almost without parallel in 
American history. 











Pen in Hand 


President Truman last week also: 


@ Signed a law letting selective service 
die on March 31, but establishing an Of- 
fice of Selective Service Records to keep 
it on a stand-by status. 

@ Signed, “with reluctance,” a law ex- 
tending sugar rationing and price con- 
trol until Oct. 31, with the complaint 
that this date was “too early.” 


@ Asked Congress to extend “effective 


‘rent and eviction control” for one year 


beyond June 30 because of the continu- 
ing “critical housing shortage.” 


@ Selected Henry F. Grady, 65-year-old 
San Franciscan and an ex-Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, who heads the American 
President Lines, to be first American 
Ambassador to India. 


@ Filled ten other ambassadorial and 
ministerial posts with professional career- 
men and others with diplomatic experi- 
ence, in the face of the tradition that such 
jobs go to politicians. 

@ Told his 101st press conterence that 
Mrs. Truman complains about grocery 
prices just like every other housewife in 
the United States, 


oe 


PHONES: No Answer 


For the average American, the tele- 
phone had long since become as indis- 
pensable as the United States mail and 
as dependable as the postman. If the 
average user realized that this nation’s 
31,600,000 phones represented more than 
half the world’s total, his awareness 
was only routine. Complacently, he could 











be depended on to make an average of 
approximately four local calls a day, and 
a long-distance call every five days. The 
Bell System alone supplied 25,709,458 
telephones, operated 105,307,000 miles 
of wire, and employed 617,000 persons 
dedicated to making phone service un- 
interrupted, barring acts of God. 

Last week, the American public came 
face-up with another force which threat- 
ened to disrupt Alexander Graham Bell’s 
ingenious form of communication. A 
labor union, so little known that headline 
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writers hesitated to use its initials NFTW, 
was all set to strike. 

In eight years of existence, the loosely 
knit National Federation of Telephone 
Workers had managed to unionize half 
of the Bell System’s employes into its 49 
member unions. Independent of the CIO 
and AFL, the union had enjoyed fairly 
peaceful relations with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., operators of 
the Bell System, and had pulled only two 
short strikes. In Joseph A. Beirne, the 
NFTW had a 36-year-old businesslike 
president, at $12,000 a year, who used to 
be a telephone mechanic himself, was a 
good Irish Catholic, served as volunteer 
fireman and town councilman in Fair- 
view, N. J., and avoided agitator tactics 
in favor of sound unionism. 

But the NFTW and Beirne were ad- 
amant on one point this year: The 17.6 
cent-an-hour raise which they had won 
from the Bell System in March 1946 was 
inadequate: whereas Bell’s average wage 
now siood at $1.13 hourly or $43.19 
weekly; a fat $12 weekly raise was de- 
manded. 

Busy Signal: When the Bell System’s 
22 subsidiaries, bargaining regionaily 
with the NFTW’s member-unions, re- 
jected these demands, the NFTW called 
1947’s first major strike for 6 a.m. Mon- 
day, April 7, and some unafhliated unions 
prepared to go along. Belatedly the 
American public realized that it could no 
longer take the telephone for granted: 
Long-distance service and manual switch- 
boards would stop immediately; the 65 
per cent of the nation’s telephones which 
are dial-operated would work only so 
long as no repairs were needed. 

To Washington, the threat was even 











European 
Beirne: When he puts in a call to the telephone workers, other lines go dead 


more serious. Not only would the nation’s 
basic system of quick communication be 
disrupted but the strike might touch off 


another round of wage demands. Drastic 


labor-curbing legislation almost surely 
would follow. Frantically last week, 
Washington officials began a series of 
last-ditch maneuvers to head off the walk- 
out. The Labor Department tried to 
settle one dispute between AT&T and the 
American Union of Telephone Workers, 
an NFTW affiliate, representing 22,000 
long-lines workers. Attorney General Tom 
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C. Clark thought the President could 
seize the telephones under the Federal 
Communications Act, since a state of war 
still officially exists. But President Truman 
kept silent, and left the problem to Labor 
Department conciliators. 

Ten minutes before the strike deadline, 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach en- 
tered the hall where NFTW’S policy 
committee was holding its final pre-strike 
meeting. He asked for a 48-hour post- 
ponement. There was stony silence. 

This week, at the scheduled 6 a. m. 
Monday, the strike began full blast. Start- 
ing in the Eastern time zone, the walkout 
progressed westward with the sun: 


€ Three hundred and twenty five thou- 
sand Bell System employes failed to re- 
port for work. Long distance and local 
manual services in 41 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were crippled, but in 
most places emergency calls went 
through. Only 742 of 2,996 long-distance 
- operators went to work. 
@ Big cities with dial systems were 
hardly affected on local calls—90% of New 
York phones are automatic—but rural and 
semi-urban areas were hard hit. In 141 
Illinois cities, service was completely dis- 
rupted. Unaffected by the strike: the six 
New England states, where the local tele- 
phone unions are not part of NFTW; 
Indiana, Kansas, Colorado, North Dakota 
and Virginia, where state laws forbade a 
walkout. 
@ In New ‘Jersey, Gov. Alfred E. Dris- 
coll, invoking an emergency law, seized 
all Bell System properties. Twenty four 
thousand strikers stayed out, however. 
@ Picketing was orderly, even good na- 
tured. In New York, five girls showed up 
for picket duty Monday in their Easter 
finery; they had gone to work at midnight 
Sunday, they explained. When Cincinnati 
long-distance operators walked out, they 
left a call to Basel, Switzerland plugged 
into the board. The caller had several 
minutes free conversation. :A Washington 
picket’s placard read: “The Voice With A 
Smile Will Be Gone For A While.” 
Monday evening, after hours of wrang- 
ling, government mediators and company 
and. union representatives called a re- 
cess. Their report: “Good progress.”. But 
they still were deadlocked. 


oo 


POLICY: Acheson Compromise 


The State Department’s first reaction 
was constrained irritation. Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, had neglected 
to consult with it before proposing his 
amendment to the.Truman Doctrine. Off 
the record, the department let newsmen 
know that it considered Vandenberg’s 
unilateral action incompatible with the 
spirit of bipartisanship in foreign policy. 
Conveniently the department overlooked 
the fact that it had frequently acted in 
the past without informing Vandenberg. 

What the Michigan Republican want- 
ed, essentially, was to amend the Truman 


Doctrine so that the President would be 
obligated to withdraw American aid to 
Greece and Turkey if either the General 
Assembly or the Security Council of the 
United Nations, by majority vote, asked 
him to. The State Department had far 
more serious objections than merely the 
imagined affront to its dignity: (1) The 
Vandenberg proposal ran counter to es- 
tablished United Nations rules and pro- 
cedures; (2) more important, the -depart- 
ment felt the proposal would unneces- 
sarily limit the United States Govern- 
ment’s freedom of action. 

However, the department could not af- 
ford either to fight or ignore Vandenberg. 
In the final analysis, whether or not Con- 
gress approved the President’s request 
for $400,000,000 to bulwark the Greek 
and Turkish governments against Com- 
munism would depend on Vandenberg’s 
support. 

The People Ask: It was, moreover, 
obvious that Vandenberg’s reservations 
about the Truman Doctrine represented 
widespread sentiment in the United 
States. A -storm of questions swept. the 
State Department from all over the coun- 
try—and from Congress itself. Four hun- 
dred of them came from the Senate 
alone. There were angry charges that, 
under the guise of fighting Communism, 
the United States in reality was acting 
to protect American oil interests. Exem- 
plifving them ‘was an editorial in Dan To- 
bin’s International Teamster, which 
asked truculently: “What are we cooking 
with? Oil?” More numerous, however, 
were the worried questions about “by- 
passing the UN.” 

It was undeniable that in part these 
questions were the consequence of left- 
ist propaganda, such as the “Crisis Rally” 
called by the Progressive Citizens of 
America on March 31, when 20,000 New 
Yorkers crowded into Madison Square 
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The Left smells “oil”: Wallace, Harlow Shapley, the astronomer, Jo Davidson, 
sculptor, and Roosevelt at “Crisis Rally” in New York 


Garden to hear Henry A. Wallace, Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Jo Davidson, sculptor, and Elliott Roose- 
velt accuse Mr. Truman of undermining 
the UN in the interest of American oil 
investors. But only in part were the pro- 
tests leftist-inspired. On the whole, thev 
were an expression of genuine fai:h in 
world organizations as the instrument for 
preventing another war. 

Acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, therefore answered the Vanden- , 
berg proposal with counterproposals. He 
launched a series of closed sessions be- 
tween members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and State Department of- 
ficials. 

Last Thursday, the committee voted 13 
to 0 to approve the President’s request 
for aid to Greece and Turkey, with a 
compromise proviso that aid would be 
withdrawn if the Security Council of the 
United Nations decided it was no longer 
necessary or desirable because the UN 
had taken over. The United States woul: 
abide by the decision even though one 
member of the Council might veto it. 

And Ask Again: As frequently is the 
case when compromises are made, the 
amended version of the Vandenberg pro- 
posal was so full of ambiguities that it 
raised more questions than it answered: 


€ Did it mean the United States would 
merely forego its own veto power, or was 
this government prepared to ignore any 
veto cast by any power? 

€ Wasn't it transparent hysfocrisy to pre- 
tend to give the United Nations power 
to overrule the Truman Doctrine, while 
actually promising to withdraw aid to 
Greece and Turkey only if the UN took 
over the job of buttressing those nations 
against the Soviet Union? 


@ Wasn't it naive to imagine that Soviet 
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Curran States the Case Against Communism in the NMU 


As President of the National Maritime Union (CIO), Joseph Curran never made 
pried secret of the fact that he worked closely with the Communist party. Although 


denying membership in the party; he 
) against criticism. At the same time, he 
\ line. During the Hitler-Stalin pact. he 
} Russia, he called for war. W he n Russia 
was for “a second front now. 


pugnaciously defended the Communists 
diligently followed the Communist party 
was an isolationist; after the invasion of 
demanded an immediate second front, he 


{ Last year, ina fight for power with Harry Bridges. Curran broke with the party. 


) The Communists, in turn, began a coun 


file through the union newspaper, 
Members,” Curran related in detail 
difficulty — grasping—how 


“There are only approximately 500 
{Communists in our union (membership 
170,000) .. . [but] within the union ap- 
{proximately 107 of the 150 elected of- 
} ficials _. . are Communists who are 
‘more interested in assuring that your 
4union becomes a stooge union of .the 
‘Communist party than they are in keep- 
‘ing it an instrument of the rank-and- 
tile seamen who built it. 

‘ “  . . In the past election in our 
‘union . . . the disgraceful tactics that 
Ywere used by them to assure the elec- 
tion of Communists only and the de- 
‘feat of non-Communists were obvious 
) for anybody to see: 


PPP LLL 


rf. ‘The report of the Honest Ballot 
Association and the handwriting ex- 
)perts used by them prove beyond doubt 
) that ballots were premarked and many 
(forged. 


1@ “It was shown in membership meet- 
‘ings following elections that balloting 
} committe emen had been handpicked 
‘in many cases and even sent from one 
a to another . . , 


“The Communist party itself raised a 
( tind of approximately $20,000... . The 
}money was used to place Communist 
{ party members on the waterfront on a 

) full-time basis in the union halls in vari- 
\ ous ports, and their specific job was to 
coordinate the work of the Communists 
‘within the union in that port in influenc- 
(ing members . . . 

@ “None of these people made any at- 
‘tempts to ship during the entire voting 
«period of the election .. . 

“The Communist party was fortunate 
in that the vice president in charge of 
organizational department of the union 
}was also a member of the national com- 
(mittee of the Communist party—Fred- 


‘ 


| 


Russia would permit the UN to adopt 
such action? 

One senator was blunt. The amended 
Vandenberg proposal, declared Harry F. 
Byrd, Virginia Democrat, was “complete- 
ly unrealistic.” The program of aid to 
Greece and Turkey was unilateral, and 
words could not change that fact. 

“The time has come to call a spade a 


Communists, 
minority, gain control of an organization, 


terattack to oust him from the presidency 


of the union. To fight them, Curran last week took his case directly to the rank and 
NMU Pilot. In 


“An Open Letter to Our 
something that most Americans have 

representing only an _ infinitesimal 
in Curran’s case, the NMU itself: 





Acme 
Curran: 500 Reds dominate his union 


erick Myers . .. Myers proceeded to ap- 
point only those organizers who were 
members of the Communist party .. . 
Records exist in the union showing that 
organizers, instead of organizing . 
spent much of their time in the union 
halls, influencing members, and going 
aboard contract ships, smearing and dis- 
crediting non-Communist officials and 
advising the members why they had to 
vote for Communist candidates . . 

“It has become increasingly clear that 
the interests of these Communists with- 
in the union are only that of insuring 
domination and control of our union by 
the Communist party. Beefs are not 
settled properly aboard ship by these 
officials. Crews are told to tie up their 
ships if they want beefs séttled, in spite 


spade and to deal frankly with the foreign 
situation that confronts us,” Byrd said. 
“The reason we are not willing to submit 
the question of military intervention in 
Greece and Turkey to the United Na- 
tions,” he went on, “is . . . the fear, if 
not the certainty, that Russia will veto 
such an action. 

“... L agree that the time has come 


Smith, 
were not in the interests of the party 
members . . . 


a ae 


of the fact that the contract insures the 
membership of the settlement of beefs 
without tying ships up. This is done 
purposely to disrupt and stampede our 
membership and to make it appear that 
the union is weak and that they, the 
Communists, are the only ones who can 
settle beefs and they can only do it by 
tying up ships. 

“Members aboard ships cannot get 
union literature . . . but all the ships are 
flooded with the literature of the Com- 
munist party... 

“Many important issues have been 
deliberately suppressed from The Pi 
lot by the editor, [Lowell] Chamber- 
lain, and the secretary, Ferdinand 
whenever they believed they 


“The membership meetings are a 


good indication of how far these un- 
scrupulous elements will go . . 
tactics are no different than those prac- 
ticed by the Nazis . . 
meetings well organized, having met 
before the meeting at outside meeting 
places. 


. Their 


. They come to 


“All their members are fully in- 


structed and have their resolutions in 


their pockets. Their speakers are chosen. 
They . . . are prepared to stay all night 
at a meeting in order to tire out the 
non-Communist members, make them 
disgusted and leave the meeting; then 
they are in full control of the meetin 
and are able to pass any resolutions an 
actions they want... — 

“If they find that they are unable to 
put across their programs . . . they de 
everything possible to disrupt the meet- 
ing, raising points of order and gen- 
erally confusing the meeting, and when- 
ever votes are finally taken, they make 
sure their people count the votes and 
if necessary make a short count on the 
vote if it is against them. . 

“We know the Communists within 
the union take advantage -of the fact 
that you, the membership, are con- 
tinuously sailing and therefore are un- 
able to give all your attention to what 
happens to the union ashore . . . 

“There are only approximately 500 
Communists in our union, but they are 
articulate and they make it their busi- 
ness to stay on the beach as long as 
possible, obtain appointments to jobs, 
and ship only enough to keep them in 
good standing as active seamen.” 


to act firmly with Russia, but we cannot 
ride two horses going in opposite direc- 
tions. If the veto power given to Russia 
has made unworkable the existing United 
Nations organization then we may as well 
face the situation frankly. 

“|. . I say the time has come to be 
realistic and to reorganize the United 
Nations organization, if such action is 
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necessary to permit it to function. If 
Russia is'an enemy, and persists in being 
an enemy to free peoples, it is better to 
have her outside the family than inside 
the family. If we cannot get along with 
Russia, what is the use of trying to ap- 
pease her at the Council table . . . there- 
by strengthening her hand for a future 
showdown with us?” 

Byrd asserted that, if abolition of the 
veto power meant “retirement of Russia 
from the United Nations, it will be far 
better that she does so, because if she 
continues her selfish and obstructive tac- 
tics there is no hope of the United Na- 
tions being a real instrument for the 
preservation of world peace.” 

Although there was talk of further 
amending the amended Vandenberg pro- 
posal to remove the ambiguities to which 
Byrd objected, on the whole most sen- 
ators were satisfied with it. The proposal 
cut the ground from under opponents 
of the Truman Doctrine. Even Sen. 
Claude Pepper, Florida Democrat, who 
had led the opposition (NEWSWEEK, 
April 7), announced that he would now 
vote for it. 


Confused Vox Pop 


Rep. Frank A. Mathews Jr. of New 
Jersey, a very thin, medium-sized man 
with a long face and mustache waxed at 
the ends, is a former judge. He is a care- 
ful and deliberate thinker who likes to 
ask the views of friends, and even 
strangers, when it comes to making a de- 
cision. The author of several poems, 
Mathews is an eloquent and persuasive 
speaker once he has finally made up his 
mind. 

Last month, when President Truman 
enunciated his now-famous doctrine on 
containment of Communism through aid 
to Greece and Turkey, Mathews decided 
that to help him make up his mind on 
the issue he would take a sidewalk poll. 
In Washington and at home in Riverton 
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To No. 1310, Cimillo said: “Baby, this is it... I just got the old springtime urge” 


he stopped people and asked: “Will the 
Truman Doctrine precipitate or prevent 
another war?” Last week, the New Jer- 
tl >” Last k, the N 
sey Republican disclosed some of his 
man-on-the-street interviews in a series 
of daily one-minute speeches in the 
House: 


@ A waitress: “I think they are taking us 
for suckers. I think that after we have 


spent the money the boys will be sent ~ 


after it to die again.” 

@ A government employe: “Political 
propaganda . . . The people who are 
now loudest in denouncing Communism, 
a short time betore were its most ardent 
friends and protectors.” 


€ A taxicab driver: “We ought to take 
care of Americans first. I am living with 
my wife and two daughters in a house 
with only one bedroom, because we 
cannot get any other place.” 


@ A butcher: “A hungry man is a dis- 


~ 





Jules Schick 


Rep. Mathews: What the butcher, waitress, and cab driver think is “confusing” 


satisfied man and theretore a dangerous 
man.” 

His survey concluded, Mathews still 
hadn’t made up his mind. “A most con- 
fusing situation,” he declared. 


aa 


PEOPLE: Busman’s Holiday 


Inevitably it was called The Wayward 
Bus. But unlike Juan Chicoy’s battered 
jalopy in John Steinbeck’s best-selling 
novel, this bus was a factory-fresh, beige- 
and-red, 44-passenger, Diesel-engined 
job, which the Surface Transportation 
Svstem of New York had added to its fleet 
only a month ago to ply the bustling by- 
ways of the Bronx. With a carefree snort 
from its exhaust, No. 1310 went wayward 
on the bright spring morning of Friday, 
March 28. Coincidentally, it also was the 
day after payday. 

At 6:50 am., William L. Cimillo, 
stocky 37-year-old veteran of sixteen 
years at wheel and gear-shift for the same 
company, climbed into the driver's seat 
and drove No. 1310 out of the garage, 
ostensibly beginning his regular school- 
and-subway run along Gun Hill Road, 
Jerome Avenue, the Grand Concourse, 
and the northernmost reaches of Broad- 
way. Ordinarily the trip took 30 minutes. 

Two hours later, a bus company em- 
ploye driving to work reported that he 
had sighted No. 1810 near Hackensack, 
N. J. With $18,000 worth of bus in such 
alien territory, company executives noti- 
fied the police, who sent out an eleven- 
state alarm. 

Spring at the Wheel: “Something 
happened to me when I pulled out of 
that garage,” Cimillo confessed four days 
later. “All of a sudden I was telling my- 
self, “Baby, this is it.’ I left town in a 
hurry. Somehow I didn’t care where I 
went. I guess I just got the old springtime 
urge. I turned the wheel to the left, 
crossed the George Washington Bridge, 
and soon I was on Highway No. 1, bound 
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for Florida. I could have wound up any 
place.” 

With his plans so uncertain, Cimillo 
switched No. 1310's destination placard 
from “Subway” to “Special.” He drove 
fourteen hours the first day and slept that 
night in the bus; the next two nights, he 
stayed at tourist camps. He was a man 
with a mission. 

“I hardly ate at all,” he explained. 
“Every five or six hours, I would stop for 
a cup of coffee and a sandwich. I didn’t 
want to talk to anybody; just drive.” He 
did stop occasionally to buy fuel oil, 
which “Baby” consumed at the rate of 
5 runaway miles to the gallon. He also 
paused to wash a shirt and pick up a 
hitchhiking sailor for a short lift. But 
neither police nor passing motorists tried 
to stop him. 

Taking Care of Baby: “I sure got to 
love that Baby,” Cimillo said of his ve- 
hicle. “I took very good care of her. I 
didn’t nick or dent her any place.” 

Last Monday, March 31, however, 
“Baby’s” lusty appetite for fuel oil caught 
up with Cimillo’s financial resources. 
From Hollywood, Fla., 18 miles north of 
Miami—and 1,346 miles from the Bronx— 
he dispatched a wire to the Surface 
Transportation Co. “In Hollywood, Fla. 
Wire money to come back with. Need 
money for fuel oil. Will drive back. Bill 
Cimillo.” 

Surface Transportation, its surface con- 
siderably ruffled, notified Hollywood po- 
lice instead. They picked up Cimillo near 
the Gulfstream race track, hopefully 
waiting for a money order. He had $2.60 
in his pocket. To police, he confided that 
he had parked “Baby” while planning a 
return to his first love, horses. He had 
lost considerable money recently betting 
on them. 

While a Bronx County grand jury in- 





dicted him for grand larceny, Cimillo, ac- 
companied by two detectives, started 
back for the Bronx aboard No. 1310. For 
the return trip, however, the driver was 
John Anderson, one of the company’s 
most trusted employes. “Anderson will 
get home all right,” an official said. “And 
he is not a man who will come home by 
way of New Orleans.” The company had 
not decided whether it would press 
charges against Cimillo. Its view: “He was 
overcome with the spirit of adventure. 
There are dangers in this, of course.” 


Soa 


REDS: Commie Citizens? 


A United States district judge faced an 
issue which the Supreme Court twice had 
ducked. Did Communist party members 
advocate the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force and violence? 
Last week, in Hammond, Ind., Judge 
Luther M. Swygert issued his ruling: 
They did. 

Even if the Communists didn’t, he 
declared, they nevertheless held views 
incompatible with the United States Con- 
stitution. Whereupon he took an unprece- 
dented action: He denied American 
citizenship to James Elwood Mackay, 
48-year-old Canadian-born engineer who 
admitted membership in the Communist 
party and said he was “proud of it.” 

In the case of William Schneiderman, 
whose citizenship the government sought 
to revoke in 1939 on the ground of Com- 
munist party membership, and in the 
deportation proceedings against Harry 
Bridges in 1945, the Supreme Court had 
deliberately evaded the issue of whether 
Communists advocated violent revolu- 
tion, basing its rulings on other grounds. 
If Mackay appealed Judge Swygert’s de- 
cison, the court would face the issue 
again. 
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Associated Press 


April Showers: Overflowing streams, fed by spring rains, last week flooded 
the downtown section of Warren, Pa., as well as other areas in Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Iowa, and New York. Farmlands were flooded; traffic stalled. 


Army Slip 

The Army’s face was as red as L’Unita 
del Popolo. Rep. George A. Dondero, 
Michigan Republican, caught it advertis- 
ing in the New York Italian-language 
weekly, whose editor, Michael Salerno, 
admitted that he and several of his staff 
were Communist party members. 

How could- the Army expect to rid it- 
self of Communists when it sought re- 
cruits among the readers of Communist 
newspapers, Dondero asked the House 
last week. He said the advertisements 
constituted “an official government sub- 
sidy to this Communist and subversive 
publication.” 

The Army, which advertises in 1,700 
newspapers and magazines, promised to 
investigate; meanwhile, no comment, 


os 


CHICAGO: Ind. Dem. 


Martin H. Kennelly’s blue eyes twin- 
kled, his silver hair shone, and his ruddy 
face beamed as he strode into Demo- 
cratic headquarters in Chicago last Tues- 
day night, April 1, to be serenaded fit- 
tingly with “When Irish Eyes are Smil- 
ing.” For the news was good. Making his 
first try for elective office (NEWSWEEK, 
March 24), Kennelly at 59 walked awav 
with the four-year, $18,000-a-year job as 
mayor of Chicago. A wealthy warehouse- 
man and civic leader, he thrashed the Re- 
publican candidate, GOP County Chair- 
man Russell W. Root, 922,967 to 647,285, 
amassing the second biggest plurality for 
nayor in Chicago’s history. 

To confident Republicans who boasted 
last November that they would recapture 
City Hall after sixteen years of Demo- 
cratic rule, Kennelly’s victory sounded 
like an alarm clock’s clanging. The vote 
was a sharp rebuke to Root’s campaign 
plea for “the defeat of the war party and 
the election of a Republican President and 
a Republican Congress in 1948, because 
the Republican party is the party of 
peace.” 

It was also a serious setback to the two 
men who handpicked Root: Gov, Dwight 
H. Green of Illinois, a Vice Presidential 
possibility, and Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick, The Chicago Tribune’s isolationist 
publisher. Their defeat automatically 
boosted the intra-GOP position of such 
internationalists as Gov. Thomas E. Dew- 
ey of New York, whom McCormick con- 
siders “not an American,” and Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan, whom a 
Tribune cartoon recently~ depicted as 
Benedict Arnold. 

In one sense, however, the Republican 
setback was not so much a Democratic 
victory as a personal triumph for Ker- 
nelly, who ran far ahead of his ticket. His 
technique was to keep national and in- 
ternational politics out of his campaign, 
insist that “spoils politics has no place in 
city government,” and protest his inde- 
pendence from the Democratic machine 
of the retiring mayor, Edward J. Kelly, 


which ‘lost 14 out of 17 Cook County 
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(Chicago) offices in the 1946 elections. 
Lest the Democratic party gloat over 
Kennelly’s victory, Republicans could 
point out that they captured 17 of the 50 
seats on Chicago’s City Council, thus 
making their best showing since 1931. 
Certainly there was little to justify the 
paraphrase of the 1946 GOP slogan 
coined by Gael Sullivan, executive di- 
rector of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee: “The good voters of Chicago have 
tad enough’ of the Republican party.” 


al 


NEW YORK: Fiscal Skyscraper 


New Yorkers last week gawked at their 
citys budget with the open-mouthed 
amazement of hinterland visitors gazing 
at its skyscrapers. Even by craning their 
necks they could barely take it all in. 

Not only did it tower over the budgets 
of every other city in the world; it even 
dwarfed the budgets of the 48 states. Of 
all American governmental units only the 
Federal government had ever had a 
larger one. The cold proposition: During 
1947-48, New York City would spend 
$1,029,120,314 as compared with $893,- 
539,614 during 1946-47. Mayor William 
O'Dwyer blamed inflation. 

To keep pace with the budget, taxes 
also would climb. The m4yor foresaw an 
increase in the rate on real estate of 19 
cents per $100 of assessed valuation—to 
$2.89. He recommended new use taxes 
on motor vehicles: $5 for passenger cars 
and $10 for trucks. 

The city’s businessmen were quick to 
protest. Real-estate owners declared that, 
since their revenue was fixed by rent ceil- 
ings, they could not afford the higher 
taxes. The Automobile Club of New 
York charged: “Traffic conditions are an 
orgy of clamor and congestion. Parking 
conditions are shambles of inadequacy 
... The final straw, a city use tax, is too 
much for motorists to take.” 


wows 


CONGRESS: Week’s Work 


The House galleries last week were 
filed with school children on Easter vaca- 
tion—many of them seeing the nation’s 
capital and Congress, for the first time. 
For one Joe Watkins, 10, of St. Benedict’s 
school in Baltimore, it was a great event. 
In a bright green sweater, he stood rever- 
ently with head bowed, while the chap- 
lain intoned the day’s prayer. Then, 
whispering to a classmate, he unveiled a 
budding political aspiration. “This place,” 
said Joe, “should have more young men.” 

Last week, as Joe Watkins and 140,- 

000,000 other Americans watched: 
( The House passed a $2,827,256,186 
deficiency appropriation bill? Much to 
the dismay of Rep. John Taber, economy- 
minded chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, it tacked on $356,027,638 in 
additional expenditures. Taber's hope: 
‘saving of $628,000,000. Actual saving: 
272,000,000. 


(The Senate Banking Committee turned 





International 


Fashionable Four: New Yorkers paraded their Easter styles along famous Fifth 
Avenue last Sunday, April 6, but the show was stolen by the younger set, in this case, 
the Zarief quadruplets of Brooklyn. Shown above with their mother, Mrs. Harry 
Zarief, the 3-year-old quads are (l. to r.) Ellen, Elaine, Benjamin, and Isadora. 





down a proposed 10 per cent general 
rent increase, in approving a bill which 
would extend Federal control on a new 
“home-town” basis until March 1, 1948. 
The House Banking Committee, which 
tentatively had approved a 10 per cent 
rent increase, put off a final vote on the 
measure to April 16. 


@ After weeks of rewriting, the House 
Labor Committee finished an omnibus 
labor bill which reportedly would out- 
law jurisdictional strikes and secondary 
boycotts, restrict industrywide bargain- 
ing, the closed shop and the National 
Labor Relations Board, and amend 
the Norris-La Guardia Act by permitting 
the government to issue injunctions in 
strikes affecting the “public interest.” 


ror 


SENATE: Swing to Lilienthal 


After 22 weeks of debate in cloak- 
rooms, in committee, and on the Senate 
floor, the showdown finally had come on 
Harry S. Truman’s nomination of David 
E. Lilienthal as chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. It 
was 3:35 p.m., Thursday, April 3. In 
little more than an hour the roll would 
be called on Sen. John W. Bricker’s mo- 
tion to send the nomination back to 
committee, and thereby reject it. 

Republican Whip Kenneth S. Wherry 
of Nebraska had counted noses. He was 
certain of 40 votes to recommit, and there 
were several others he thought he could 


squeeze from senators still on the fence. 


He was reasonably confident the motion 
would be passed. 


It took Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Michigan Republican, just 35 minutes to 
demolish this expectation. Point by point, 
he riddled the charges against Lilienthal 
—charges which had been made only the 
day before by his fellow Republican 
leader, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio. He 
denied that Lilienthal was pro-Commu- 
nist or even too soft in his attitude 
toward Communists. He declared that 
Lilienthal’s belief in public ownership 
qualified, rather than disqualified, him 
for the position, because, he pointed out, 
the Atomic Energy Commission was the 
“tightest government monopoly ever set 
up. To Senator Taft's proposal that 
atomic energy be placed in military, 
rather than in civilian hands, Vanden- 
berg replied that “we cannot drive sci- 
ence .. . with bayonets.” 

When the Michigan Republican had 
finished speaking, the balance had been 
swung. The majority against recommittal 
was 52 to 38. Ruefully, Wherry admitted 
that several of the votes on which he was 
counting had been switched to Lilienthal 
by Vandenberg’s address, Lilienthal’s 
confirmation appeared certain. 


taal 


DETROIT: Henry Ford 


Back in the '90s a thin young engineer 
named Henry Ford tumed the flywheel 
of a one-cylinder gasoline engine clamped 
to the kitchen sink of his home on Bag- 
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~ WASHINGTON 


After the Lilienthal Debate 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


When this is read, the five mem- 
bers of the National Atomic Energy 
Commission should have been ap- 
proved by the Senate. More than a 
year and a half has passed since the 
President first urged Congress to create 
promptly a national agency for the 
control of atomic energy. The uncer- 
tainties of this year and a 
half have retarded atomic 
development. Some of these 
will be relieved by the con- 
firmation of Mr. Lilienthal 
and his colleagues. Others 
are beyond the power of the 
commission, Congress, or the 
American people to remove, 

A first concern of the 
AEC must be the security 
of the United States. Science 
usually makes the most 
rapid progress when scientists ¢an 
freely exchange their knowledge and 
hypotheses. Yet knowledge about 
atomic energy cannot be fully and 
freely exchanged inside this country 
without making it easily available at 
the same time to scientists and techni- 
cians all over the world. Which in- 
formation to keep secret, which to 
publish, will be a continual dilemma 


for the AEC. If it withholds too much, 
it may retard our own development of 


atomic energy for both war and 
peace, If it reveals too much, it may 
help another nation, whose scientists 
and technicians are fully mobilized 
and working behind a high wall, to 
overtake and pass us, 





The need for secrecy affects also 
the working and living conditions of 
individual scientists and technicians. 
Not only their laboratories and their 
papers but the men themselves are 
watched. Their friends are investigated 
and their mail opened. This is only 
tight security routine. It is hard to per- 
suade competent men to accept such 
conditions. 

Indeed, it will not be easy for the 
AEC to hold or obtain top-notch sci- 
entists and technicians even for many 
jobs which do not require quite such 
close surveillance. They would pre- 
fer to work elsewhere. Some were 
disturbed and discouraged by the at- 
tack on Mr. Lilienthal. Some simply 
dislike the idea of devoting their 
talents to the improvement of means 
of destruction. 

There can be no satisfactory solution 
of these and scores of related problems 
until atomic energy is effectively con- 





trolled internationally. Until then, all 
major conflicts between atomic energy 
for peace and atomic energy for war 
must be resolved in favor of the latter. 

Even if we manage to hold our lead 
in the atomic field, our monopoly on 
atomic weapons will slip away. When 
a potential enemy has armed atomi- 
cally, we will be exposed to 
the danger of,a devastating 
surprise attack. A large, 
widely dispersed, and well- 
protected supply of atomic 
weapons of our own, ena- 
bling us to retaliate prompt- 
ly, might deter such an 
attack. That would be an 
uncertain substitute. for ef- 
fective international control. 
But the only other visible 
alternative, if Russia con- 
tinues to block such control, is pre- 
ventive action against Russia before 
she has an atomic armory. A serious 
violation of the proposed atomic treaty 
would be aggression. If a majority of 





nations agree on such a treaty, refusal 


by others to accept it might be con- 
strued as a threat to peace. In any 
event, we will need a formidable stock 
of atomic weapons. 


If that is so, then why not restore 
the Manhattan District to the War De- 
partment, as a few senators proposed 
during the Lilienthal debate? One rea- 
son is that control by the armed serv: 
ices is objectionable to so many scien- 
tists, 

Even the military development of 
atomic energy is likely to be more rapid 
under a civilian commission than under 
the military. However, the head of the 
division of military applications in the 
AEC is an officer recommended by the 
Army Air Forces. Higher up is a mili- 
tary liaison committee, including Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, former head of 
the Manhattan District, which has ac- 
cess to all information in the possession 
of the AEC. The thoroughly defense- 
minded Congressional Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy will keep close tab, 
with the help of an expert liaison staff 
of its own. 

The AEC would not be permitted to 
neglect our national security, even if 
its members wanted to. I am sure that 
none of them wants to, even though 
all of them, like all other civilized 
people, hope that the time will come 
when this vast source of energy can 


be harnessed exclusively for construc- 
tive purposes. 
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ley Avenue, Detroit. Mrs. Ford dripped 
gasoline into a tiny funnel that served as 
carburetor. The engine sputtered and 
ran—for three minutes. Ford used the en- 
gine as a model for a two-cylinder one 
which he put into a horseless carriage 
that clattered out of his yard and trav- 


eled for 9 miles on its first spin one June 
day in 1896. 


By 1899 Ford had enough confidence: 


in the automobile to quit his job and help 
organize the Detroit Automobile Co. He 
failed twice in trying to introduce his 
ideas of mass production. Then, in 1903, 
he started the Ford Motor Co. He set up 





International 


Ford: Prophet of hard work 


an assembly line-the first that big indus- 
try ever knew. In his first year he made 
and sold 1,708 cars, His dream of mas 
production had come true, 


In 1908 Ford designed his famous 
Model T, and his fortune began to swell 
By then he was in the midst of a fight fo 


the lion’s share of the auto business, His 
credo was hard work, high pay, and 
autos cheap enough for nearly everyone. 
He shocked business in 1914 by setting 
a minimum daily wage of $5—-then almost 
unheard of—for his workers. 

By 1928 Ford’s company had produced 
15,000,000 Model ‘T’s. Then it introduced 
the Model A, and in 1932 the V-8. By 
the start of the second world war Ford 
had sold more than 31,000,000 cars. 

Ford himself gave up the presidency 
of his vast auto empire in 1919, but re- 
turned to active management in 1943, on 
the sudden death of his only son Edsel. 
In 1945 his grandson, Henry Ford II, 
took over the reins of the company. 

After that Ford, the father of the motor 
age and mass production, lived in almost 
complete retirement with his wife at his 
home in Dearborn. He kept only director- 
ships in the Ford Motor Co. and the 
smaller Ford Co. of Canada. 

Last Monday night, April 7, he died. 
He was 83. 
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Stopping the world’s biggest bomber! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/YEAR LEADERSHIP 


I, CARRIES 36 tons of bombs. Four- 
teen automobiles could stand 
humper-to-bumper on its wing. Its 
rudder is as high as a five-story build- 
ing. It’s the Army Air Forces’ new 
\B-36 — mightiest of all bombers! 

When this 278,000-pound heavy- 
weight champ comes roaring to 
earth, it puts the tires, tubes, wheels 
and brakes to a terrific test. That’s 
why with this new bomber king — 
as with so many airplanes of all types 
(military, commercial, private) — 
tires, tubes. wheels and brakes are 
made by Goodyear, 


The XB-36 landing-wheel tires, 
biggest ever built, stand 9 feet ‘ 
inches high, weigh 1500 pounds 


each, contain the new wonder fab- 


ric— Nylon. These Goodyear giants 


present dramatic contrast to the 
first practical plane tire, pioneered 
by Goodyear in 1909, 

On your automobile, as on a 
super-bomber, Goodyear Tires 
mean greater safety, longer wear. 
This is another reason why it’s true 
today — as it has been for 32 years — 
“More people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.” 


The world’s No. 1 tire builder, Goodyear 
also works with metals, fabrics, chem- 
icals, plastics and other materials .. . 
making sure that all Goodyear products 
are better today than they were yester- 


day, better tomorrow than they are today. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 





“The Golden Age is before us 
—not behind us.”’ 
..-LOUIS SAINT-SIMON 


Write Box 12, Wall St. Station, N. Y.C. 
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Dear Monsieur Saint-Simon: You are indeed right, the golden age 
surely is before us—if not already with us! More and more often you 
hear particular people say, “This LEJON Brandy is perfectly delicious!” 


ws 


lis pale, golden color... its dry, delicate flavor make *Lejon Brandy 
and soda” a highball of royal flavor. Accordingly, as a token to your 
Vision, please accept a sampling of Lejon Brandy sent to you resting, 


as it Were, on its roy al laurels. 


DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


PRODUCED IN THE U.S. A. 84 PROOF 
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JAPAN: Signals of Economic Storm 


General of the Army MacArthur re- 
cently was asked what his favorite song 
was. He replied: “Home, Sweet Home.” 
By last week many signs indicated that 
the supreme commander indeed had such 
a song in his heart. As America’s vicar 
in Japan, the general would be the last 
and most glamorous of the returning 
great Commanders. 
~ PX’s and messes in Japan have been 
agitated by speculation about the motives 
behind MacArthur’s indicated decision. 
The usual rumors—with as little author- 
ity behind them as ever—have circulated 
to the effect that the supreme commander 
has political ambitions in the United 
States. Those who know him best, how- 
ever, point out that his nerve-wracking 
task in Japan has left him too worn out 
to plunge into American politics. 

Better founded speculation holds that 
the appointment of General Marshall as 
Secretary of State has indicated to Mac- 
Arthur that the time has come for sol- 
diers of experience to play a larger part 
in the broader realms of statecraft. For 
example, Rep. James E. Van Zandt, of 
Pennsylvania, long an admirer of Mac- 
Arthur, has offered a resolution in Con- 
gress calling for his return to the United 
States for 30 days’ consultation on na- 
tional morale, Communist infiltration, 
and other weighty problems. 

Some observers have connected the 
possibility of MacArthur’s departure with 
an economic debacle in Japan. Ralph 
Chapman, New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent, cabled one reporter's 
opinion: “Many believe the general is 
trying to ‘get out from under’ in the event 
of a total economic collapse in Japan.” 
Whatever the connection, and whatever 
the supreme commander's eventual de- 
cision, the economic storm warnings flew 
from Hokkaido to Kyushu. The Ameri- 
can occupation beyond much doubt 
faced its great crisis as the storm gath- 
ered with the swiftness of a Pacific 
typhoon. 


Rice Trouble 


The storm warnings have already been 
hoisted by American occupation author- 
ities. At a luncheon given for him by 
Tokyo correspondents last month, General 
MacArthur had asked that Japan be al- 
lowed to resume foreign trade and be 
given economic encouragement. A few 
days later he wrote Premier Shigeru Yo- 
shida a strong letter putting upon the 
Japanese Cabinet responsibility for curb- 
ing inflation and solving other economic 
problems. Last week the supreme com- 
mander asked the four-power Allied 
Council for recommendations on topsy- 
turvy price-wage relationships that have 


got further out of line in Japan than in 
perhaps any other country in the world. 

W. Macmahon Ball, British common- 
wealth member of the council, took a dim 
view of the documents presented by su- 
preme headquarters in asking for this 
advice. He said: “Taken together, these 
documents present a disquieting record 
of continuous failure over eighteen 
months to take the necessary steps to re- 
store the Japanese economy and avoid 
economic collapse. The’ question put to 
us, although economic on its face, funda- 
mentally is a question of politics . . . It 
would be a waste of time to consider 
price control apart from other controls. 
The real problem is political. It is to find 





deal with this problem, occupation au- 
thorities cannot call on a strong Japanese 
Government. 

Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
WEEK'’s Tokyo bureau, cabled: “The Jap- 
anese ministers involved in the food prob- 
lem are completely incapable of handling 
it. Over rice they are caught between 
supreme headquarters and shinyen (new 
yen) racketeers whose support in the 
elections is required. (Local elections on 
April 6 resulted in a rout for leftist par- 
ties.) Racketeers are ably backed by the 
police. This is how it works: With ra- 
tions in arrears and black-market prices 
rising, the little man is driven to forag- 
ing in the country. When he returns the 
police confiscate his rucksack of food. I 
even suspect this confiscated food fun- 
nels into the black market. At present, 
rations are a fortnight in arrears. The 
machinery for forcing farmers to un- 
gorge at official prices is hopelessly 
tangled in politics.” 








International 


Thousands of homeless like these underline Japan’s economic plight 


Japanese authorities who have the will 
and the capacity to establish a controlled 
economy.” 

George Atcheson Jr., General Mac- 
Arthur’s diplomatic representative, made 
a curious admission on supreme head- 
quarters’ attitude toward remedial meas- 
ures: “We do not have a definite attitude. 
That is why the matter has been placed 
before the council.” Ball replied that he 
thought MacArthur’s letter to Yoshida 
had outlined headquarters’ views and 
added: “I am sorry if there are no views.” 


Significance 


At the root of Japan’s troubles lie the 
damage caused by the war and the appar- 
ent inability of the Japanese to get their 
economy functioning again. The result has 
been rampant inflation. Food prices in 
Japan have risen as much as 5,000 per 
cent above those of before the war. To 





CHINA: Reds and Death 


At 1:15 a.m. on April 5, only the tramp 
of sentries along the barbed-wire barri- 
cades broke the night silence at the 
United States Marine Corps ammunition 
depot near Tangku in North China. Most 
of the garrison—a company from the Fifth 
Regiment of the First Marine Division— 
slept, off-duty in the barracks. 

Then the night opened up. Rifles and 
machine guns rattled. Hand grenades and 
stored ammunition exploded. Dim Chi- 
nese figures in blue-cotton shirts and 
trousers dashed between rows of Quonset 
huts to the buildings where the guns and 
shells were kept. As the defenders 
brought their fire to bear, the raiders 
broke, turned, and fled. 

When dawn came, five Marines were 
dead and sixteen were wounded, some of 
them critically. The raiders left several of 
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Associate’ Press from U. S. Marine Corps 


The Marines depart from China with an air escort to guard the railway 


their own dead. Papers found on their 
bodies identified them as Communist ir- 
regulars, possibly from the same band 
that attacked the base last October. 

The next day, a heavily armed Marine 
column, augmented by several companies 
of Chinese Nationalist troops, set out 
from Tientsin to mop up the Reds. Their 
aim was to end the threat to the Peiping- 
Tientsin railway—Tangku is its coastal 
railhead—over which the last American 
personnel is withdrawing from the now 
defunct truce headquarters at Peiping. 
Since January nearly 2,000 American 
truce personnel and 5,000 Marines and 
their families have been evacuated. Some 
8,000 to 10,000 Marines still remain in 
North China. By about June 1, Secretary 
Marshall told the Moscow conferees, 
United States military personnel in China 
will have been reduced to a permanent 
force of 6,180 men. 
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KOREA: Digging In 


After Japan, America’s most immedi- 
ately serious problem in the Far East is 
bisected Korea. To solve it will cost 
money—more than is at present contem- 
plated for Greece and Turkey. Here is a 
report on how the news will be broken 
to the public. 


A Presidential message on aid to Korea 
is now being prepared at the White 
House and the State Department. It will 
be delivered just as soon as the Greco- 
Turkish aid bill is out of the way. The 
message will in effect tell the American 
people as well as the Russians that we 
intend to stay in Korea and entrench be- 


low the 38th parallel. The total cost of 


the “entrenchment” over a period of three 
yea:s has been estimated at $540,000,000. 
For the first year’s program the President 
is expected to ask some $215,000,000, 
which includes the $137,000,000 already 
in the current War Department esti- 
mates. The money is to be spent for the 
most urgent rehabilitation needs: trans- 
portation, including purchase of trucks 
and railroad equipment, and aid to the 
Korean export industry. 


It has not yet been decided whether ~ 


an announcement of Korean self-govern- 
ment will be included in the President’s 
message or stated separately in the course 
of Secretary Marshall’s testimony before 
Congressional committees. There is also 
some difference of opinion between the 
War Department and career State De- 
partment officials as to the advisability 
of withdrawing Army rule at this time. 
The Army wants to get rid of adminis- 
trative duties; the State Department men 
claim that they have no trained civilian 
administrators who could take over. How- 
ever, the appointment of a United States 
civilian commissioner has been decided 
upon. An interim government, which will 
act under the commissioner’s supervision, 
is likely to be created. 


oe 


ASIA: Awakening Continent 


“I would not want to live in this world 
if it was not going to be one world. I 
would like to see this ideal realized .. . 
not in this generation, but in my life- 
time.” 

Seated crosslegged on a white-covered 
bedstead, 77-year-old Mohandas K. Gan- 
dhi, withered and frail but still the 
spiritual leader of India’s Congress party, 


addressed the Inter-Asian Relations Con- 
ference on April 2. Some 80,000 Indian 
faithful had gathered inside the lofty 
walls of Delhi’s 400-year-old Purana Qila 
(old fort) to hear him. Among them sat 
250 delegates from 25 Asiatic nations— 
largest assemblage of Eastern leaders in 
the East since Kublai Khan’s days. 

The conference began March 23, under 
the sponsorship of the nonpolitical Indian 
Council of World Affairs. Its purpose: to 
discuss social, cultural, and economic 
problems common to all Asiatic countries. 
Its prime mover: Jawaharlal Nehru, 
India’s chief Cabinet Minister. Nehru 
saw in Asia an awakening continent 
which, if free and allied, could put behind 
Gandhi's dream of world unity the weight 
of more than half the world’s population. 
“We in Asia,” he told the final session, 
“ought to open our eyes and ears to the 
message of Europe. But it is also time 
that Europe and America should open 
their eyes and ears to the message of 
Asia.” 
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BRITAIN: A Crossman to Bear 


“The government’s decision to reduce 
from eighteen months to a year, the 
period of full-time compulsory service in 
the forces, is a remarkable tribute to the 
political influence of Mr. Crossman.” 

This somewhat reluctant tribute by 
The Manchester Guardian underlined the 
success of the latest parliamentary re- 
volt led by R.H.S. (Dick) Crossman, 
head of the non-Communist group of so- 
called “rebels” within the British Labor 
party. When 72 Laborites voted against 
the conscription bill last week and nu- 
merous others abstained, only Tory sup- 
port enabled it to pass the House of Com- 
mons with a large majority. 

Crossman thereupon proposed a deal 
to Prime Minister Attlee. His group would 
support the measure if the period of 
service were reduced from eighteen 
months to a year. 

Attlee capitulated, even though this 
meant that such short-term recruits could 
probably never be used in overseas gar- 
risons. It was probably not the last time 
the Prime Minister would have a Cross- 
man to bear. 


Austerity for Easter 


London emptied last week like an un- 
plugged sink. Presented with the first 


real holiday since the economic crisis, 


the city’s millions made a brave but vain 
mass struggle to escape austerity. By 
Wednesday afternoon queues were al- 
ready forming at the train barriers in 
Waterloo and Paddington stations. By 
Thursday they stretched at least a half 
mile. By Good Friday morning the only 
sounds to be heard in the cold, wet streets 
of the British capital were the clatter of 
milkmen’s pails and the occasional whir 
of an eg —— “ 
Actually the only Londoners wi rm 


real chance of leaving austerity 














As you look at a motor car of 


today and one built in 1927, the 
chief difference that strikes you is 
in the lines. In contrast to the stiff, 
angular profile of the older car, the 
one you see on the showroom floor 
has deep and flowing curves, melting 
into a pattern of rakish smoothness. 

Back of this comparison is a story 
of steady progress in steel-making 


practices and equipment. 





Modern turret tops, body panels, one- 
piece fenders and lamps are possible 
only with steel that can withstand stren- 
uous forming operations. The present- 
day designer’s freedom in automobile 
styling rests on a dual foundation: (1) 
Constant research by the steelmaker 
leading to the development of steels 
of continually-improving ‘‘deep- 
drawing” properties; and (2) the con- 
tinuous mill, a production marvel that 
turns out flat-rolled steel of superb 


drawing qualities, and in such great 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 


ITS fl 
__% ARE MOLDED IN STEEL 


widths that an entire top can be 
pressed from a single piece. 

Steel is not only back of the pleasing 
lines of your modern motor car. but 
is the foundation of the long, depend- 
able service it gives. Making steel for 
eye-inviting, immensely-strong bodies 
and for engines and chassis is one of 


Bethlehem’s chief tasks. On the high- 


way and in the home, at work and at - 


play, steel is helping in countless ways 
to make every day of your life, easier, 


pleasanter and more productive. 


for motor car style and stamina 
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were rich and fashionable Mayfairites. 
With gay little shrieks they jammed the 
Golden Arrow for Paris, Switzerland, and 
the south of France. Ordinary people— 
fathers, mothers, tousle-haired children 
with bright, eager faces—merely  ex- 
changed shortages and near-freezing tem- 
peratures in London for shortages and 
snow and sleet at the seashore or in the 
countryside. 

As the week-long exodus got under 
way the Labor government hurled these 
portents of continuing misery at the 
throngs: 
€ Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade, announced that the cur- 
rent 32 clothing coupons (exactly enough 
to buy one man’s suit, one shirt, and 
nothing else) would have to last eight 
months instead of six. 


€ Food Minister John Strachey hinted 
that the tea ration might have to be cut 
in the summer. 

€ Fuel Minister Emanuel Shinwell prom- 
ised to announce a new semivoluntary 
plan for restricting domestic gas and 
electricity supplies after the Easter Par- 
liamentarv recess. If the plan doesn’t 
work, rationing will be invoked. The gov- 
ernment has already warned household- 
ers that they mustn't heat rooms with gas 
or electricity during the often chilly sum- 
mer months. 

€ “Sorry, no gin” signs went up in liquor 
stores and pubs. When emergency coal 
cuts forced distilleries to shut down, gin 
reserves quickly vanished. Now whole- 
salers forecast a ginless April and May. 
@ The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
visited the Fenlands, one of Britain’s rich- 
est agricultural districts, still suffering 





from floods which have cost the nation 
vast quantities of badly needed food- 
stuffs. A young farmer described a typi- 
cal plight to a correspondent of The Lon- 
don Observer: “My drains are filled in; my 
fertilizers are sunk yards deep by now, 
all the littlke worms drowned. I reckon it 
will be four years before it will be as 
good as it was. Missus and the cows? 
Staying with relations.” 


Put Out More Reds 


The normal emptiness of Sunday in South 
Kensington was made complete that morning 
by the air-raid scare. A man in a tin helmet 
shouted at Basil from the opposite pavement, 
“Take cover, there. Yes, it’s you I’m talk- 
ing to.” 

Basil crossed over to him and said in a low 
tone, “M.1.9.” 

'Bhe- 

“M.1.9.” 

“I don’t quite twig,” 

“But you ought to twig,” said Basil severe- 
ly. “Surely you realize that members of 
M.1.9 are free to go everywhere at all times?” 

“Sorry, I'm sure,” said the warden. “I was 
only took on yesterday. What a lark getting a 
raid second time on!”... 

It seemed to Basil that this fellow was al- 
together too cheerful for a public servant in 
the first hours of war . . . “Cheer up,” he 
said. “You may be breathing arsenical smoke 
at this moment. Watch your urine in a couple 
of days’ time.” 

“Coo. I say, what did you say you was?” 

“M.1.9.” . 

“Is that to do with gas?” 

“Tt’s to do with almost everything. Good 
morning.” 


That was how Basil, the hero of Evelyn 
Waugh’s novel, “Put Out More Flags,” 














The Duchess of Gloucester’s feathered hat waves above the flooded Ouse 


passed Sept. 3, 1939, his first day of the 
second world war. Last week it turned 
out that Basil’s M.I.9 actually existed— 
only it was called M.I.5. 

Many Americans and Britons had war- 
time dealings with M.I.5—Military In- 
telligence Department No. 5 of the Brit- 
ish Army. But never before had it made 
headlines. Now British papers told how 
M.I.5 recently staged a small British 
version of the anti-Communist purge pro- 
posed in the United States. 

Two women clerks—both Communists 
—were dismissed and the appointments 
of three atomic scientists—presumably 
suspected of Communism—were held up 
at the instigation of M.I.5. Uneasy M.P.’s 
complained to Prime Minister Attlee. 
The Prime Minister simply asked the 
House to “realize this is a difficult matter 
involving the security of the state.” 


Backslid Comrades 


On two separate occasions last week 
deputies from the Supreme Soviet, now 
on a strenuous tour of Britain, behaved in 
most un-Soviet manner. 

On March 29 they had a choice of 
going to the Grand National at Aintree 
—the world’s greatest steeplechase—or at- 
tending a large, formal reception at the 
Savoy Hotel in London. The majority 
nipped off to the races. Some sat in Lord 
Sefton’s box under a dripping hammer 
and sickle flag. One, a colonel general, 
braved the rain to watch the race on 
horseback. They all thought it “wonder- 
ful.” “We had no idea the jumps were so 
big,” one said later. “The riders must 
have great courage and the horses un- 
limited endurance. We have nothing like 
it in Russia.” 

On April 1, at a Soviet Embassy recep- 
tion, the delegates again had a choice—to 
exchange greetings with Prime Minister 
Attlee or with the renowned “Fascist 
beast,” Winston Churchill. They flocked 
to Churchill and, charmed by -his “za 
vashe zdorovie” (to your good health), 
downed toasts of mutual esteem in vodka. 


os 


SPAIN: In Name Only 


Spain became a monarchy again last 
week—but in name only. Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco issued a decree osten- 
sibly designed to provide a royal succes- 
sor in the event of his own death or 
incapacitation. Actually, it seemed that 
Franco was digging in against the eco- 
nomic and political offensive which the 
United States may launch against his 
regime (NEWSWEEK, March 31). 

Franco's decree provided for (1) the 
generalissimo’s indefinite continuance in 
office, (2) a Regency Council to be 
formed under his direction and empow- 
ered to name his successor, and (8) his 
successor’s qualifications. In Lisbon, a 
spokesman for the Pretender, Don Juan, 
called the decree a trick to prevent a 
restoration. 
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EGYPT: Cood- by to the British 


ge British Army had two more days 
to get out of Kasr el, Nil. The ugly, 
shabby, cockroach-ridden red-brick bar- 
racks beside the Nile, in the heart of 
Cairo, was to become Egyptian property 
on March 81, But on March 29, the Brit- 
ish casually announced that they were 


leaving at once. They flung open the gates > 


and drove out—the last British troops evac- 
uated from Cairo and Alexandria to their 
Suez Canal Zone reservation. The Egyp= 
tians had been deprived of the long 
sought joy of formally relieving the Brit- 
ish garrison. 

Nevertheless on March 31 — staged 
a show to quicken the heart of the most 
ardent nationalist. First King Farouk 
drove into the barracks compound past 
a shouting, ragged crowd in threadbare 
galabeas (cotton robes resembling night- 
gowns). A huge quadrangle of Egyptian 
troops saluted to the strains of “Alsalam 
Almalaki” (Hail to the King). Antiquated 
Spitfires, flown by Egyptians, dived low. 

Then five Egyptian officers, in uni- 
forms from the era of Mohammed Ali 
(founder of the Egyptian dynasty in 
1841), handed Farouk a bright new 
green flag with white stars and crescent. 
He kissed the hem and began snapping it 
to the halyard. Just then the rope broke. 
For several minutes repairs delayed the 
hoisting of the Egyptian flag to where 
the Union Jack had flown since 1882. The 
superstitious thought it a bad omen. Fa- 
natical nationalists called it a British plot. 
Significance 


The Kasr el Nil ceremony underlined 
an increasing antipathy toward all for- 
eigners that may yet have serious con- 
sequences for the Middle East. For ex- 
ample, in the parade following the tak- 
ing over of the barracks a number of 
American flags were torn down and at 
least one was burned. At Farouk Field— 
once the United States Army’s Payne 
Field and given to Egypt gratis—the 
Egyptians slapped hangar fees on TWA 
three times as high as those at La Guardia 
Field. They forbade an American Air 
Forces colonel to debark at the field be- 
cause he was in uniform, They held a 
detachment of American graves registra- 
tion personnel for the same reason. The 
government explained that no foreign 
uniforms could be worn in public—al- 
though they admitted that only Egyp- 
tians had been informed of the order. 


As a result of these anti-foreign ac- 
tions, Western businessmen may have to 
follow British troops out of the country. 
Already, American oil companies are 
holding off on permanent investments 
in Egypt. Airlines are considering moving 
their Middle East bases from Cairo to 
Lydda in Palestine. Exporters are nearly 
ready to abandon the Egyptian market 
as a waste of effort. Some are already 
packing up to go—which means leaving 
Egypt to its own highly developed va- 
rieties of government corruption, red 
tape, profiteering, and appalling poverty. 
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BELGIUM: Paradox in Peace 

Ever since the war, 
amazed and almost shocked Europe by 
the rapidity of its-recovery to prewar 
standards of living. The little country has 
become a showcase for the blessings of 
an unregulated economy. Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of NEwsweex’s London 
bureau, has just returned from a visit to 
Brussels. He sends this report on the 
contrast between austerity-bound Britain 
and Belgium. 


Austerity begins to end when the Con- 
tinent-bound traveler climbs aboard the 


-Golden Arrow boat train for Paris at 9 


o'clock in the morning. He is immedi- 
ately bedazzled by heaping plates of 
butter on the breakfast tables and liqueur 
Scotch, in individual bottles, in the mod- 
ernistic, blue-and-pink-striped Trianon 
Bar car. Austerity becomes an uneasy 
memory under the stress of the five- 
course luncheon, with apéritifs, good red 
wine, and cognac when the Golden Arrow 
becomes the Fléche d’Or between Calais 
and Paris. Austerity vanishes in a sea of 
nylons and entrecéte steaks’ when the 
Etoile du Nord reaches Brussels from 
Paris. 

Even compared with black-market 
Paris, Brussels is a glittering, if phony, 
jewel in Western Europe’s economy. 
There are no longer any controls that 
amount to anything. There are also no 
limits, either maximum or minimum, to 
the prices. 

Defensive Dazzle: The Belgians are 
a little self-conscious, and very defensive, 
about the dazzle that is Brussels in this 
second year of the hard peace. Their 
aoa they say, is completely sound, 

their dollar position, excellent; they are 


hard at wor! in the righ ght ways. Why, 


then, they say, shouldn’t they have lights 


Belgium has 


and plenty to show an example to the 
rest of Europe? 

Little price wars are reflected in the 
crammed windows of the shops. The 
strangest of these is the nylon price 
war. In three days American nylons (51 
gauge) slid from more than $4 a pair 
to around $3. At the same time French 
nylons, newly arrived, were bringing 
more than $5 a pair and Italian nylons, 
very scarce, about a dollar more. Ameri- 
can nylons are considered superior all 
over Europe. “But,” one Brussels girl 
explained, “there are so many of them. 
Some say the French ones fit better— 
anyway they are new. And the Italian 
nee-lon are absolutely rotten. They come 
apart at once. But there are so few 
of them!” 

There are other curious contrasts. A 
rather simple lunch (soup, steak, French 
fried potatoes, and ice-cream coupe with 
whipped cream, fresh grapes and _ ba- 
nanas) costs $5 at the Métropole. But on 
the street a blogk away hucksters sell 
Jaffa oranges as big as softballs for a 
dime a pound. Mimosa, hawked by ro- 
bust flower girls who sound like a flock 
of cackling hens, costs only 10 cents a 
large bunch. 

This sort of thing engenders a confu- . 
sion and a deep buying caution in the 
minds of thrifty Belgians. It’s also true 
that all Belgium is hard at work. Coal 
production is 85 per cent of prewar, in 
spite of transport difficulties. Belgian 
miners were told frankly that if they 
wanted to eat, they would work along- 
side foreigners—German POW’s, Italians, 
and now DP’s. Agricultural products are 
being exported in quantity, and Brussels 
has become a showcase for the first post- 
war exports of the world. 

Some random observations up and 
down the packed, narrow streets: 


@ Books—You can buy “Memoirs of 
Hecate County” by Edmund Wilson (in 
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An outward improvement in Brit- 
ain’s relations with the Soviet Union 
may become one of the unscheduled 
achievements of the Moscow confer- 
ence. According to unpublished  re- 
ports which have reached Washington 
from Moscow the Stalin-Bevin inter- 
view on March 24 was marked by the 
Soviet Premier's almost paternal anx- 
iety for Britain’s economic plight. Al- 
though Russia itself still suffers from 
the effects of last year’s disastrous 
crop failure, Stalin offered to ship 
Russian wheat to England. In  ex- 
change he asked for Bevin's support 
when the Soviet White Russian and 
Ukrainian republics shortly ask for 
grain allocations from the Interna- 
) tional Emergency Food Council. 

Bevin knew that requests already 
filed with the IEFC exceeded the 
available grain supply by some 11,- 
(100,000 tons. He politely refused the 
offer. Instead, he thought, Russia 
might supply some 100,000 standards 
of timber badly needed for Britain's 
reconstruction, Stalin agreed to in- 
struct his experts to study these prob- 
lems in a spirit of accommodation and 
understanding. 

The question of a new Russo-British 
alliance came in for incidental discus- 
sion only. Stalin inquired whether the 
British were making progress in draft- 
ing the alliance. Bevin replied that 
since the Premier was the first to pro- 
pose a revision of the existing agree- 
ment it was for him to suggest the 
changes. After this Alphonse-Gaston 
exchange both agreed to submit their 
drafts at an early date. Stalin added 
that Foreign Vice Minister Vyshinsky 
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Stalin to Bevin: ‘TIl Help You—If You Help Me’ 


would draft the Russian version. 
Soviet-British trade negotiations 
have been going on in London for 
some time without any visible results. 
But on the day following the Bevin- 
Stalin talk Food Minister John Strach- 
ey was able to announce that Britain 
would receive from the Soviet Union 
150,000 cases of grade one red salmon 
and 2,500,000 cans of crabmeat. 
Prestige Wheat: United States 
officials who have followed the Soviet- 


British talks believe that the Russians 
—who are themselves in dire need of 
foodstuffs and building materials--will 
make their hoarded reserves available 
to the British only if they feel sure of 
reaping political dividends. They wry- 
ly recall the Soviet “election wheat” 
sent to France last year and explain 
the current Soviet “help Britain” cam- 
paign as another attempt to drive a 
wedge between the United States and 
Britain, 

They are confident, however, that 
the British will carefully, look every 
Russian gift horse in the mouth. They 
have Bevin’s personal assurances, re- 
cently reiterated to Secretary Marshall 


in Moscow, that even the Labor back- 


benchers who clamor for a closer re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union are 
Socialists first and never forget that 
Communism is an implacable enemy. 
But these officials do not lose sight of 
the fact that substantial Soviet food 
shipments to sorely tried Britain, 
which has had little visible comfort 
frém the American loan, might go a 
long way toward restoring Soviet pres- 
tige and influence among the people 
of the British Isles. 
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English) without a blush. More popular 
is “Ambre,” in French (they've dropped 
the “Forever”). Concurrently with the 
appearance of the movie “The Lost 
Weekend,” bookshops are gawdy with 
Charles Jackson’s translated book, which 
is simply called “Le Poison” (The Poi- 
son). 


@ Movies—Old Gene Autry and Mickey 
Rooney films are doing all right. “The 
House on 92nd Street” is getting a terrific 
display. 

@ Cigarettes—American brands are 
bought and sold here to smoke, not to 
trade. The better-known kinds are 
rather scarce but not too expensive— 
about 40 cents a package. The off-brands 
that appeared during the Great Shortage 
of 1945 sell in Brussels for about 35 cents 
a package. It was like meeting an old 
acquaintance when, in a hillside shop, I 
found several dusty cartons of Rameses. 
@ Night Life—There’s very little, except 
for the opera. I attended an abbreviated 
performance of “La Bohéme,” sung in 
Belgian-French, topped by an extremely 
bad ballet called “Henry the Eighth.” 


MOSCOW: Last Is First 


The Moscow conference limped 
through its fourth weary week. Diplomats 
wryly reflected and correspondents wryly 
reported that this was the first time 
around and after all there would be 

nore conferences on Germany—many 

more, in all probabilities. One diplomat 
remarked: “It’s neither hopeless nor 
hopeful.” 

The coordinating committee the Big 
Four had set up spent its time in nearly 
everything except coordinating. Secret 
meetings of the Big Four themselves did 
little to break the deadlock. Since they 
were unable to make progress forward, 
the Foreign Ministers tried putting last 
things first. They agreed that a German 
advisory council should be set up to 
function as a German government three 
months after central administrative agen- 
cies have been organized. This was fine, 
but— 


@ Before the advisory council can func- 
tion, the central agencies must, be ap- 
pointed. Some progress was made on this 
matter and the Allied Council in Berlin 
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asked to work on a suggested four-point 
plan. 


« Before the central agencies are set up, ; 
4 the Reich must be economically unified. | 
i ( Before German economic unity is at- (0 (J. r,\ 4d (Z 4 ¢) | 

1 tained, the Big Four, particularly the 

i United States and Russia, must agree 


en the question of reparations from Ger- 
man current production. 


—_ 
Here was the first thing last. If the OU v prod U cr 
‘ conference was going to founder on any- 
thing, it was on reparations from .current 
production. The Soviets felt that they } 
both needed and deserved these in or- 0 {| W Q N 0) aC | C 
der to alleviate the economic crisis in 
their own country, The Americans were 
resolved that “Uncle Sap” was not go- ’ ' 
ing to finance German reparations to 
Russia or anybody else. He said in effect | | if 
that in the unlikely event the basic 
American objection could be met, the 
United States would be willing to distuss 
reparations from current production, 
¢ 
Remembrance of Things Past 


, ' ‘ ' 
Edward Weintal, Newswerk diplomats 


ic correspondent, sends this sidelight on 
Soviet diplomacy, 


Gunnar Hagglof, the retiring Swedish 
Minister to the Soviet Union, is described 


by his colleagues as the youngest, hand- 
somest, and most brilliant envoy in King 
Gustav’s diplomatic service. A cabinet 
member at the age of 34, the 42-year-old 
minister has been in Moscow since the 
summer of 1946. At official functions in 
the drab Soviet capital, Haggléf’s appear- 
ances in the lavish, gold-embroidered 

















| diplomatic uniform, which was designed 
by royal command in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, invariably won for him admiring 
= comments from his colleagues in the 
= Moscow diplomatic corps. . 
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political message back to Stockholm, was 
somewhat startled to hear that the Soviet 
Foreign Minister personally regarded the 
Swedish uniform as the most handsome 
of all diplomatic garments. Not to be out- 
done in diplomatic courtesy, Hagglof 
complimented Molotoff on the precision 
and correctness of the protocol observed 
at Soviet official receptions. 

Molotoff beamed with obvious pleas- 
ure. “Some time ago,” he told the aston- 
ished Swede, “I ordered a study made of 
the protocol followed under the Haps- 
burgs. Today protocol rules at our inter- 
national conferences are based on those 
of the Congress of Vienna.” 

“Of course,” he added as an after- 
thought, “we had to adapt them to mod- 
ern conditions.” 

Molotoff then went on to explain that 
the Soviet Foreign Office was currently 
engaged in designing new dress uniforms 
for its staff. “We have been studying old 
Czarist uniforms and they are so much 
like yours that I have about decided to 
adopt the Swedish-type uniform for our 
diplomats.” 

In reporting this incident to his foreign 
office, Hagglof wistfully observed that the 
Soviets appeared to be embracing the 
ceremonials and trappings of the eight- 
eenth century at a time when Western 
diplomacy was discarding them in favor 
of simplicity. He did not tell Molotoff that 
about a year ago the Roval Swedish 
Foreign Office decided to abandon its 
Congress of Vienna uniforms and recom- 
mended that, when present uniforms are 
worn out, they should be replaced by a 
simple tailless tunic without gold em- 
broidery except for insignia denoting rank 
on the collar and cuffs. 


Anglo-Soviet Wife Trouble 


On the first of every month Nadya 
Stanislavovna went to a Moscow registry 
office to renew her permit to work at 
the British Embassy. It was a routine 
trip, required of all Russians working for 
foreigners. But on April 1, Nadya’s permit 
was refused. 

Russian caution, which thus cost 
Nadya her job, had already cost her a 
husband. Last May she was married to 
RAF Sgt. John Bolton, then a clerk for 
the British air attaché. When Bolton re- 
turned to London Nadya was _ refused 
an exit visa to accompany him. Her en- 
forced discharge followed formal notifi- 
cation to the British Embassy that none 
of the fifteen Soviet wives of Britons 
would be granted exit visas. 

Last week the strained Anglo-Soviet 
marital relations came up in the House 
of Commons. Foreign Secretary Bevin 
also raised the matter during his con- 
ference with Stalin. The generalissimo 
gave an old and disingenuous reply: He 
couldn't persuade the Supreme Soviet to 
let the girls leave Russia. 

The United States faces a similar prob- 
lem; fifteen Russian wives of Americans 
are also stranded in Moscow. 














International 
Find: Sure sign of spring in Paris is 
the opening of the annual Junk Fair. 
This youngster is captivated by the 
remains of a dismembered motorcycle. 





EUROPE: Mud in the Sky 


For a change, the red cloud over Eu- 
rope didn’t come from the East. It came 
from the South. An African windstorm, 
laden with reddish brown sand from the 
wastes of the Sahara, swirled across the 
Mediterranean and joined a rain squall 
over France. The dimmed-out skies of the 
normally radiant Riviera spilled red rain 
on the white beach at Cannes. It soiled 
oranges, lemons, and spring flowers and 
sent childreft' indoors crying: “Maman, 
il tombe de la boue (Mama, it’s raining 
mud.)” It left a thin layer of red or gray 
dust on the red-tile roofs of coastal towns 
while red snow drifted in Alpine valleys. 
As far north as Amsterdam, neat Dutch 
housewives complained of red-spotted 
windows. In Copenhagen a fine brown, 
shiny dust drenched the city—carried 
1,250 miles from the erupting Icelandic 
volcano, Mount Hekla (see page 60). 
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REICH: Damages of Spring 


Spring came to the German capital 
last week. Toni Howard, of NEwsweEeEx’s 
Berlin bureau, described its coming 
among the ruins: 


Out of the cellars, caves, and dark 
and unheated rooms where they had 
spent the winter came thousands of pale, 
badly dressed Germans to walk in the 
spring sunshine. The streets swarmed 


x 


with living proof of the statisticians’ claim 
that more than 3,000,000 people had 
been living in these ruins all along. For 
the aged it was a victory—they had sur- 
vived one more winter. For the very 
young it was a new freedom. They had 
spent most of the winter huddled in bed 
against the cold; now they were roller- 
skating on whatever patches of dry pave- 
ment they could find, playing hide-and- 
seek in the shells of bombed buildings, 
digging in the rubble as familiar to them 
as sandpiles to young Americans. 

But spring brought its own troubles, 
too. From the Oder River valley came 
hundreds of refugees, made homeless by 
heavy floods, to jam the already crowded 
refugee camps of Berlin. Communicable 
diseases went up 20 to 45 per cent. Ber- 
lin hospitals moved out frostbite cases to 
make room for mounting cases of tubercu- 
losis, dysentery, typhoid, and scarlet fever. 

Householders had their problems too. 
The cold had at least been dry. But now, 
through the uninsulated walls, the 
patched-up roofs, and blanket-lined cel- 
lars where Berliners live, the snow began 
to vield torrents of water. 


Show of Strength 


In a small motion-picture theater’ in 
the Ruhr town of Bochum, 50 union 
delegates gathered on April 2. They rep- 
resented 300,000 coal diggers in 170 
Ruhr mines. Unanimously, despite pleas 
from their own and British officials, they 
voted to show what they could do. The 
next day all 300,000 miners abandoned 
their pits for a 24-hour strike in protest 
against the failure to meet food rations. 

There was no violence in the demon- 
strations that surged through Dortmund, 
Duisburg-Hamborn, Essen (where steel- 
workers went out in sympathy with the 
miners), and other coal centers. But the 
cost was clear: more than 200,000 tons of 
coal lost on Thursday alone; possibly 
1,000,000 tons in slowdowns, wildcat 
strikes, and absenteeism marking two 
weeks of unrest. The implications were 
equally plain. The Ruhr miners might 
strangle Europe’s economy unless they 
got ‘ood for their families and friends. 


Significance 


American and British officials in Ger- 
many have produced a galaxy of reasons 
for the food crisis. They have blamed 
German politics, the abnormal winter, 
transportation bottlenecks, the incompe- 
tence of German officials, and failure of 
such states as Bavaria to export food to 
the Ruhr. To get the story behind these 
excuses, NEWSWEEK wernt to authorita- 
tive sources outside the Reich. 

They put the blame not on German 
failures, but on American and British 
failures. Last December, when the Amer- 
ican and British zones were merged, a 
bizonal food board was set up in Wash- 
ington. Its specific purpose was to buy 
food for the combined zones. That food 
has not been bought and shipped to Ger- 
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many in the agreed amounts. Promised 
shipments in February did not material- 
ize. In March they fell off disastrously. 
For April prospects looked equally bad. 

At a critical juncture in the history of 
the Reich, the British and the Americans 
now face the prospect of losing a great 
part of the political credit they have so 
carefully built up during the past few 
months. They also face the even un- 
pleasanter prospect of deciding whether 
to allow food riots to develop or to direct 
the occupation armies to solve the prob- 
lem of hunger by shooting down the 
starving rioters. 


Crying in the Beer 


A Bavarian’s stein of woe foamed over 
last week. According to the Stuttgarter 
Zeitung, Dr. Michael Horlacher, presi- 
dent of the Bavarian Parliament, “pro- 
tested against the processes by which the 
Bavarian people are being deprived of 
their ‘soul’.” 

By Bavaria’s soul Dr. Horlacher natur- 
ally meant its beer. He declared: “The 
power of beer to establish democratic 
contacts among the peoples of the world 
should not be reduced. A drv Bavaria 
would be without precedent and would 
have psychological consequences that 
would be unbearable.” ° 


Sojusintorg Buys Your Jewels 


If and when the Big Four achieve an 
agreement on reparations and German 
unification, the Russians will probably be 
forced to abandon what may be the 
world’s biggest racket. From Soviet head- 
quarters at Karlshorst outside Berlin, a 
gigantic Russian-backed combine deals in 
diamonds, other precious jew- 


Russian assessor, and his word goes. 

Recently this superlative racket was 
slightly marred by the disappearance of 
one of Sojusintorg’s most trusted German 
brokers with a briefcase containing 250,- 
000,000 to 400,000,000 Reichsmarks’ 
worth of diamonds and other jewels. 
When last seen, the double-crossing 
broker was heading for the western zones, 
probably en route to France. 


oe 


SOUTH AFRICA: Great Day 


~ “The lady on the chimney pot is show- 


ing signs of distress,” a loudspeaker 
blared to the vigilant police. “I've been 
here since 6, waiting to see the king and 
queen,” she told her rescuers. She was 
tired but happy. She got her wish. 

On view from 10:30 a.m. until 11 p.m., 
on April 1, the British royal family went 
from ceremony to ceremony in Johannes- 
burg, the gold-built metropolis of the 
Transvaal, stronghold of the Boers. As 
elsewhere in South Africa, most of the 
city’s 700,000 inhabitants and thousands 
more, who bivouacked at the outskirts, 
forgot their anti-British prejudices at the 
first swish of the queen’s ostrich-plumed 
hat. 

King George unveiled a new panel of 
the cenotaph commemorating the dead 
of the second world war; he and Queen 
Elizabeth reviewed 20,000 mixed white 
and colored troops, opened an agricul- 
tural fair, attended a civic lunch, visited 
the racecourse, and left promptly at 8:30 
p.m. for a banquet. Later, while people 
danced in the moonlit streets, sixty bon- 
fires flamed atop the city’s heaps of gold 
slag. Experts brought especially from 
London set off a fireworks display. 





els, fine porcelain, rare metals, 
and furs, at firesale prices. 
This combine called “Sojus- 
intorg,” is exclusively devoted 
to persuading Germans to sell 
whatever valuables they have 
left after the looting of the 
last two years. 

Advertisements are carried 
in the Soviet-controlled Radio 
Berlin. Large black and white 
posters bearing the plea: “Sell 
Your Jewelry and Old Gold 
Now! Pay Off the Mortgage! 
Highest Prices Paid,” have 
been put up in U-bahn and 
S-bahn (subway and elevated) 
stations. Berlin jewelers reg- 
istered with Sojusintorg have 
bought millions of Reichs- 
marks’ worth of precious 
stones, metals, and art objects, 
which have been shipped 
back to the Soviet Union. The 
combine has three branch of- 
fices in Berlin plus branch 
offices in all large cities of the 
Soviet zone. All do a land 
office business. Valuables 
that are brought in by needy 
Germans are appraised by a 











Viernat ony 
Topped: The royal family is awed by 7 foot 3 inch 
Cornelius Mostert of the Transvaal 
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’ General de Gaulle Is Divided Into Two Parts 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


— a forced schizophrenia 
seems silly on the face of it. Yet the 
sight of the complete general, combin- 
ing the national hero and the ambi- 
tious politician, entering again into the 
public arena caused understandable 
alarm to the French Government. 

The seriousness of the alarm is im- 
plicit in the way Premier 


Frenchman does not yet feel that he 
is forced to choose between Gaullism 
and Communism. There is still a gen- 
eral belief that the present govern- 
ment, however bungling at times, still 
is a legally constituted democracy not 
in need of modification by violence. 
The chances of de Gaulle the poli- 
tician depend on his ability 





Ramadier has handled the 
general. The Premier in- 
vited the private citizen to 
his office. De Gaulle refused 
to come. So between 10 
pm. and midnight on 
March 31, Ramadier went 
to the general’s retreat out- 
side Paris. The decision was 
that the general would 
make a distinction between 
his public appearances as a 
hero on one platform and as a poli- 
tician on the next. The de Gaulle 
technique will be nostalgic to those 
Americans and Britons who tried to 
deal with him during the war. They 
also may be skeptical about his ability 
to compromise by parking his Jeanne 
d’Arc complex at the edge of the 
political platform. In France’s present 
political fragility, however, this 
strange individual with the messiah 
urge can cause more havoc than 
he ever could have caused in the 
war days. 


Nobody can predict the outcome 
of the maneuver on which de Gaulle 
has embarked. All over France during 
the past two weeks walls have been 
plastered with three-by-six posters 
showing his picture imposed on a map 
of France. Politicians cannot afford 
that luxury unless they have money 
behind them. During the recent Paris 
newspaper strike, moneyed interests 
bought up a chain of papers with the 
whispered purpose of starting a pro-de 
Gaulle campaign. Money for his cause 
is plentiful. 

French Communists are de Gaulle’s 
designated first target. But the dis- 
quietude he is causing extends far 
right of the Communists. Many con- 
servatives now fear that public dis- 
orders will spring from his series of 
public performances. Whereas the 
Communists have been progressing 
too well within the framework of 


legality to need to create disorder, it is’ 


from hothead rightists that trouble can 
be expected to come in a crisis. 
That, however, is not an immediate 
expectation. France is in a pre-crisis 
period, not one of crisis. The average 





to transform this into a 
mood of crisis in which 
masses of French people see 
no alternative except de 
Gaulle, the hero, or Com- 
munism. 

The key word for the im- 
mediate French political 
future is coalition. The main 
aim of the Communists will 
be -to tighten their bonds 
with the Socialists and to 
try to draw Radical Socialists with 
them into a coalition of the Left which 
will be described as “anti-reactionary.” 
De Gaulle’s strategy must be the same 
—to try for a Right coalition extending 
perhaps to some Socialists, to be 
united in an anti-Gommunist cam- 
paign. Both sides will mark time gath- 
ering recruits, but the essential aim of 
both the Communists and of de Gaulle 
is moving toward a crisis. 





At present it does not seem prob- 
able that de Gaulle can complete such 
a coalition and make himself the head 
of the government by legal means. It 
would be unfair to judge his program 
and methods in advance, especially 
since he has had time to reflect on the 
past and its examples of his own politi- 
cal ineptitude. But there is no reason 
to imagine that he has much changed 
in mental habit or has acquired more 
temperate advisers. 

Nearly everyone who deals with de 
Gaulle becomes a passionate convert to 
his idealism—or becomes deeply irri- 
tated by his arrogance and his lugubri- 
ous concentration on his supposed 
historic mission. But nobody, whether 
disciple or critic, ever accused him of 
venality or questioned the sincerity of 
his motives. 

And that, of course, makes him all 
the more dangerous. The followers 
attracted by such men seldom are 
rational beings. Such men as the gen- 
eral attract exceptionally lofty minds 
and also exceptionally inflamed ones; 
they also attract the predatory. The 
danger that de Gaulle will be used by 
these latter as a front for their own 
purposes is what makes his return to 
politics so important. 
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PRICES: Without Ceilings 


Lifting of price ceilings on roughly 
one-third of the goods and services still 
controlled in Canada was announced 
April 1. Ceilings were kept on basic items 
in food, clothing, and shelter. The price 
of coal was expected to increase $2.50 a 
ton, and used-car prices seemed certain 
to go up. In other fields, immediate in- 
creases were not likely. 

Meanwhile, the effect of higher prices 
for newsprint permitted in 1946 was 
disclosed in the recorded profits of six 
major Canadian pulp and paper com- 
panies.* Their combined profits were up 
228 per cent above 1945—$48,568,307, 
compared with $14,767,616. Despite 
these huge profits, eight Canadian com- 
panies have increased the price of news- 
print $6 a ton in the last two weeks. 


oe 


“ASKATCHEWAN: Too Fast? 


In the Cree language, Saskatchewan 


means “swift water.” In Saskatchewan 
today, the current of socialism is running 
so. swiftly that some prosperous prairie 
farmers are wondering if the time has 
come to build a few dikes. 

Since June 1944, when the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation _ first 
brought socialism to one of Canada’s nine 
provinces, Saskatchewan has seen sweep- 
ing political and economic changes. The 
OCF government has set up thirteen so- 
cialized projects: shoe and box factories, 
a woolen mill, fish-filleting plants, a tan- 
nery, a pottery, and printing plants, an 
insurance agency, a bus line, timber and 
fur marketing services, and housing and 
reconstruction corporations. Most of them 
have operated at a profit. 

Last Jan. 1, the government launched 
the most advanced _ hospitalization 
scheme on the continent. For an annual- 
tax of $5 per person, paid-up members 
in the province are entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion free of charge. In addition, a Farm 
Security Act protects farmers from losing 
their homes through crop failures; a 
Trade Union Act gives organized labor 
more protection than it has in any other 
province. 

Several new ventures may be launched 
under authority granted by some of the 
125 bills passed during the 45-day legis- 
lative session which closed April 1. One 
bill permits cities and towns to acquire 
and operate bakeries, gas and oil service 
stations, dairies, exhibitions, theaters, and 
beer parlors. An Economic Stabilization 
Bill allows the provincial government to 
contro] prices, services, and rentals when 
the federal government abandons these 
fields. A third bill permits expropriation 
of farm lands “susceptible to deteriora- 





*Consolidated Paper, St. Lawrence, Price Bros., 
Abitibi, International Paper, and Lake St, John. 


tion.” A blanket measure permits estab- 
lishment of crown (government) corpora- 
tions “for certain purposes.” 

Brake Wanted: To date, socialism in 
Saskatchewan has been expensive, but its 
costs have been met by the warborn boom 
in prairie-grown wheat. The 1947-48 
budget ($45,591,100) is $6,000,000 
higher than last year, $15,000,000 more 
than the last Liberal government budget 
for 1944-45. But the budget is balanced, 
with a surplus of $19,987 anticipated on 
March 30, 1948. 

A major factor in this feat has been 











Douglas hears the voice of the people 


the financial wizardry of Premier Thomas 
Douglas. He has cut the province’s debt 
by $26,580,000 through refinancing, plus 
a reduction of $44,000,000 in the debt 
owed to the federal government. 

Recent signs, however, indicate that 
Saskatchewan may have moved too quick- 
ly. Ina plea to the government to “put on 
the brakes,” Jacob Benson, a rural CCF 
member of the legislature, declared: “A 
government going too fast can become 
more unpopular than one that doesn’t 
travel fast enough.” 


Issue Wanted: Despite Benson’s pro- 
test, repeated warnings by opposition 
groups that the government seeks an early 
election apparently are based on an old 
maxim in Canadian provincial politics: 
3+5 = a good thing. This means that a 
government should call an election in the 
third year of its five-year term. By this 
stratagem, parties in power avoid the risk 
of an election at the ebb, rather than the 
peak, of their popularity. 

At the moment, the opposition is badly 


disorganized. The Liberal party, which 


holds five of the seven opposition seats in 
the 55-seat legislature, tacitly admits it 
could not win an election this year. Pro- 
gressive-Conservative and Social Credit 
strength is almost negligible. Anti-social- 
ists in Saskatoon last week pooled their 
efforts by nominating one Liberal and one 
Conservative in the two-seat riding. Simi- 
lar joint efforts may follow in Regina and 
Moose Jaw. No rural support has devel- 
oped yet, but the cooperative move to 
defeat socialism may spread. 

Last week, the Douglas government 
was still seeking an election issue. At- 
torney General J. W. Corman said it was 
prepared to make an issue of the bill of 
rights passed at the legislative sessicn 
just closed. Among other things, the bill 
prohibits racial or religious discrimina- 
tion. As the week closed, there were no 
takers. 


CRIME: Dick Finale 


Police in Hamilton, Ont., last week 
closed their books on the mysterious 
deaths of John Dick and an infant, Peter 
White MacLean. Within three days, Wil- 
liam Bohozuk, steelworker and former boy 
friend of Evelyn Dick, now serving a life 
sentence for her baby’s murder, was ac- 
quitted on both charges. Donald Mac- 
Lean, Evelyn’s father, was sentenced to 
five years in prison for being an accessory 
in Dick’s torso murder. 


Poor 


PEOPLE: Home, Bill Bailey 


In 1922, Charles F. Bailey quit the 
floodlights of the Roval Winter Fair, 
Toronto, where he had been managing 
director, to accept the obscure post of 
superintendent of the Dominion govern- 
ment experimental farm at Fredericton, 
N.B. In comparative obscuritv ever 
since, Bill Bailey* last week won some of 
the renown which should have been his 
during the last 25 years. 

One vear after Bailey went east to help 
the farmers of New Brunswick, he ini- 
tiated a scheme of pasture management 
and fertilization which compensated for 
what cattle took off the land in milk. 
bone, and beef. He also found the cause 
(a soil deficiency) and cure (boron—a 
chemical parent of borax) for two farm- 
ers. complaints: (1) brown heart, a 
turnip disease formerly impairing 9 per 
cent of the crop; (2) “corky core” in an- 
ples. 

Last week, on his retirement, Bailev 
announced a new discovery which served 
as a fitting climax to his career. After 
thirteen years of research, his experi- 
mental station had developed a blight- 
resistant potato which would save Mari- 
time farmers $1,000,000 a year and 
farmers throughout the world “hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year.” 





*Like many another namesake, Bailey was nick- 
named Bill in college when a hit song of the day was 
“Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please Come Home.” 
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We Even Make Cotton Cloth that 





Yes, that’s literally true! One of 
the many textile products made by 
Pepperell is a type of fabric known to 
the trade as “abrasive cloth.” It’s an 
extremely tough cotton fabric to which 
our industrial customers apply abra- 
sive compounds for the polishing and 
finishing of all sorts of metal, as well 
as wood, leather, and plastic products. 

Not only must this cloth possess 
great strength, it must also possess 
unvarying uniformity. Its surface must 
be exceedingly smooth and even. 

We make abrasive cloths in giant 
rolls—by the millions of yards! Yet it 


-is but'a small part of our diversified 


production. At the other end of the 
Pepperell line, you'll find downy-soft 


- snuggly blankets for babies, In between 


are such Pepperell products as our 
famous sheets and pillowcases — our 
durable work clothes fabrics—sleek 


rayon linings for suits—and many 
more outstanding products. 

Each member of the Pepperell fam- 
ily of products is a recognized leader 
in its field. And each is produced on 
the principle of providing a large vol- 
ume of quality goods at popular prices 
for the widest possible market. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 
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FABRICS 


Can Stand Up to Steel {a 








PEPPERELL’S 
5 BUSY MILLS 


IN THE NORTH 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS, 
LEWISTON, MAINE 


IN THE SOUTH 


LINDALE, GEORGIA 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


Sheets + Pillowcases » Chambrays 
Blankets + Crib Blankets + Flannels 
Coverts « Whipcords + Pinstripes 
Marquisettes + Fabrics for Sports- 
wear, Industry, ‘Abrasives, Shoe 
Linings + Rayon Fabrics for Suit 
Linings and Women’s Wear « Fine 
Fabric Finishes. 





REG. U. S. PAZ. OFF. 





LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 
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IS YOUR HAIR SO DRY 


IT BREAKS AND FALLS? 


Kreml is a highly specialized hair tonic. 
Grand to lubricate a dry scalp. Makes 
hair feel softer, more pliable and look as 
if it had some ‘body’ to it. Also removes 
itchy loose dandruff. 





DON'T SLICK HAIR DOWN 
‘ WITH GREASY GOO! 
Kreml keeps hair neatly groomed longer 
with a handsome lustre vet never gives 
it that cheap, greasy, patent leather look. 








GET THAT SUCCESSFUL 

KREML-GROOMED LOOK! 
Kreml contains a special combination of 
hair grooming ingredients, which is 
found in NO OTHER hair tonic. Kreml is 
preferred among America’s most suc- 
cessful men — it assures such natural 
looking hair grooming — always so neat. 
Helps keep your scalp ‘HYGIENIC’, too. 
Enjoy Kreml’s extra advantages. 


KREML 44iuc 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 




















ARGENTINA: Farm Strike 


Only 26 per cent of Argentina’s 14,- 
(00,000 inhabitants live on farms. But 
the farm is still the backbone of the Ar- 
gentine economy. Without coal and. iron 
for heavy industry and without mineral 
wealth, the country lives on its cattle, 
wheat, corn, and flax. Cattle and sheep 
are the principal sources of wealth. They 
have created the great land empires of 
the pampas and the south. But fortunes 
and empires have also been built on 
grain. And today the grain farmers are 
becoming the biggest problem and the 
greatest potential source of opposition to 
President Juan D. Peron. 

The average Argentine grain farmer is 
a sun-tanned, leathery-skinned man, 
quiet in manner, ignorant but shrewd. 
He works all week and spends Sunday 
afternoon in a nearby boliche (country 
store), talking, bowling, and drinking his 
high-proof cana. In seven cases out of ten 
he is a tenant. The 30 per cent who own 
their own farms are better educated and 
informed, not unlike the farmers of Iowa 
and Indiana in appearance. 

Last year Perén the candidate for Pres- 
ident played up:to the farmers. His plat- 
form spoke of wide agrarian reform. Now 
Peron the President has not only failed to 
carry out these promises, he has adopted 
an agricultural policy which has driven 
the farmers to open revolt. 

What the government did was to fix 
prices and wages, and set up a marketing 


monopoly for farm products. The grain 
farmer was already suffering from last 
spring’s late frosts and locust plague. 
Now he was forced to accept low prices 
for the products which he grew. The 
profit of his labor went to the government 
when it sold the grain abroad at high 
prices in order to finance Perén’s five- 


year industrialization plan. 


Grass Roots Rebellion: For a long 
time the farmers had grumbled. In Feb- 
ruary they began to act. Protest meet- 
ings were held all over the country “in 
defense of farmers’ interests.” 

The government was obviously wor- 
ried. Miguel Miranda, Perén’s chief eco- 
nomic adviser, made a quick tour of the 
farming regions and returned with a plan 
for the expropriation of sharecropped 
land—an obvious effort to win dver non- 
landowning farmers. Then a bonus of 1.5 
pesos was offered for every 100 kilos of 
corn produced by sharecroppers or own- 
ers of less than 100 hectares of land. But 
the protests continued. At Rojas in Bue- 
nos Aires Province, 1,500 farmers re- 
solved not to harvest their crops or send 
out any produce. In Monte Buey, Cor- 
doba, they resolved “to suspend the har- 
vesting of corn and begin a strike.” 

Possible results of Perdn’s present pol- 
icy are: less planting, more land devote:| 
to cattle, an increased exodus to the 
cities, and lower quality of farm products. 
Most important of all is the possible crea- 
tion of an organized center of resistance 
to the regime. 
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Dynamite Scars: Three bomb explosions within 72 hours rocked Havana last 
week. City and suburban police were reinforced and automobiles were barred 
from streets around the Presidential Palace when it was discovered that a large 
quantity of dynamite had been stolen from a quarrying firm. Police thought 
the bombings might be intended to frighten prospective victims of blackmail. 
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Growth of a business . . . picture story of achievement. 


Suppose, for a minute, that it’s your firm; and your partner 
is suddenly .removed -from the scene. Who would replace 
him? An inexperienced widow? A young son or a trustee? 
Usually the best answer is to have enough cash to buy out the 


late partner's interest. Could your firm write such a check 
tomorrow? . 


You may have a plan that covers this contingency. And 


that’s fine. But are you sure it fits today’s changing business 
conditions and tax laws? 


It will pay you well to be certain, One way is to call in a 
New England Mutual Career Underwriter and have him 
review your life insurance, or outline our Business Stabiliza- 





tion Plan for your firm. Or, if you’d rather, write Vice 
President George L. Hunt at 507 Boylston St., Boston. 
In either case, you will gain the benefits of specialized 
experience . . . without cost or obligation. Why not do it 


today — and be on the safe side? 


* * 


New England Mutual 
Lie Insurance Company of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coas? 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Lady Diana, remembered by a count 


From Afar: Lapy D1tana Durr Cooper, 
wife of the British Ambassador to France, 
inherited $100,000 from a man she met 
only once, Spanish Count Manuel An- 
tonio Luzarraga of Geneva. The count 
worshipped from afar for more than 30 
years, artd wrote her letters every month. 
Once he stopped her on the street and in- 
troduced himself. 


Born: A_ boy, Francisco de Paula, to 
MiGuUEL ALEMAN, 43, President of Mex- 
ico, and BEatriz VELASCO DE ALEMAN, 
36; in Mexico City, April 3. They have 
a son Miguel, 15, and a daughter, 
Beatriz, 13. 


Family Album: Ciinron P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, snapped a pic- 
ture of his daughter, Nancy, next to one 


Hep-Cats: BENNy Goopman, the “King 
of Swing,” accepted a new job: musical 
adviser for the State Department’s short- 
wave broadcasts to the Soviet Union. 
Russian listeners have requested more 
hot jazz and fewer tunes like “Turkey in 
the Straw.” 


At fault: Dr. J. W. C. Wann, Anglican 
Bishop of London, blamed Hollywood for 
the high divorce rate in Britain. The 
movies, he said, teach that love is an 
“overwhelming impulse without rhyme 
or reason, which must at all costs be 
obeyed . . . even if it implies stealing 
someone else’s husband or . . . fiancée.” 


Second Try: Howarp Hucues, 41, flier 
and aircraft manufacturer, flew over the 
Los Angeles area for an hour in a dupli- 
cate of the plane which nearly cost him 
his life in a test flight last July. Before the 
take-off, the right engine caught fire. 
Hughes went up while it still trailed 
smoke, but had no further trouble. The 
new XF-11 has two four-bladed normal- 
rotating propellers instead of  eight- 
bladed, counter-rotating ones. 


Gift: BARNEY Ross, former boxing cham- 
pion and Marine Corps hero, willed his 
eyes to the New York eye bank, and 
offered to give up one eye now if there 
was a need for it. He was told that there 
was none. Ross was recently cured of 
the dope habit which he contracted while 
recovering from war wounds. 


Momentous: ANDREI Gromyko, Russian 
delegate to the UN Security Council, 
opened his morning newspaper in the 
delegates’ lounge at Lake Success, N. Y., 
saying: “Who knows? We. might find out 
today where Langley Collyer is.” 





of the cherry trees which will soon bloom 
in Washington, D. C. Miss Anderson is 
this years Cherry Blossom queen. 


Bad Debt: The owner of an Alexandria, 
Va., shoe store discovered that GEN. 
Ropert E. Lee’s account there had never 
been closed. The unpaid balance: $2.88 
for two pairs of shoes. The store refused 
many offers to pay the debt. 


Acmé Photos 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson draws a bead on his daughter 


Prexy: Appointment of CotcaTe W. 
DarveEN Jr., 50, former Governor of Vir- 
ginia, as president of the University of 
Virginia was announced in Charlottes- 
ville by Edward R. Stettinius Jr.,- rector. 
He succeeds the retiring Dr. John Lloyd 
Newcomb who has been president since 
1931. A graduate of the University of 
Virginia, Darden has been chancellor of 
the College of William and Mary. 








Paul Vick starts a new life with a smile 


Orphaned: Paut Vick, 18 months, 
whose missionary parents died in a plane 
crash in China last January, arrived in 
San Francisco. Paul was the sole survivor 
of the crash. He was met by Mrs. Daisy 
Skoglund of Berkeley, Calif., whose hus- 
band cared for the boy in China after the 
accident, and Dr. Ralph Knudsen, dean 
of Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, who 
will keep him until his grandparents ar- 
rive from Rochester, N. Y. 


Fortune: The late Gen. GeoncE S. Pat- 
TON Jr., Third Army commander, left an 
estate valued at $450,523, including a 
$25,000 yacht, stocks, bonds, and real 
estate. Patton died after an automobile 
accident at Heidelberg, Germany, in De- 
cember 1945. 


Died: Henry Forp, 83, at Dearborn, 
Mich., April 7 (see page 33). 

FRANZ SELDTE, 64, one-armed Min- 
ister of Labor under Hitler; in Nurem- 
berg, Germany, April 1. He had been 
awaiting trial as a war criminal. An ar- 
dent nationalist. Seldte organized the 
Stahlhelm (Steel Helmets), .a private 
army of 1,000,000 veterans, in opposition 
to the Weimar Republic in 1919. 

THE Margurss OF SALisBuRyY, 85, 
former leader of the House of Lords; in 
London, April 4. James Edward Hubert 
Gascoyne-Cecil was a member of Com- 
mons for seventeen years, until he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage in 1903. He served 
for a time as Lord Privy Seal, and as 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. His 
father, the third marquess, was Prime 
Minister during the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria; his son and heir is Viscount Cran- 
borne, Colonial Secretary, Lord Privy 
Seal, and Dominions Secretary in the 
Churchill war Cabinet and now opposi- 
tion leader in the House of Lords. 

BEssiE Beatty, 61, radio commentator 
and former editor and newspaper woman, 
of a heart attack, at Nyack, N. Y., April 6. 











They dig slush pits and settling basins 


before the drilling rigs go to work. Slush 


Where There’s Oil ‘\ | pits hold liquid mud that is pumped to 


the driller’s bit, deep underground. When 

“the mud comes up from the “hole,” it 

i # T < aa Fd AT f 6 id A L _ Carries a running account of what the 
_ bit is biting into. Then it goes to the set- 

tling basin to deposit drilled-out debris. 


| C RAW i . RS nf International Diesel Crawlers are in 
Y great demand for this work, because 





time is precious in the oilfields. Their 

tough, bulldogged power rolls up the 

earth quickly — power enough to move 

even a 300,000-pound drill rig, intact, 
* from one location to another. 

Thus International Crawlers help 
keep America supplied with petroleum, ' 
the very fuel which they convert into 
matchless power to dig and lift and lug. 





You will find these great tractors also 
in mines, forests, cities—on highways 
and other important construction jobs 
—wherever work needs doing quickly 
and economically. 





Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, IIL 


* 
Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” 
every Sunday —NBC Network 
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MEDICINE 





Our Defective Race 


Physicians can’t take the lead in changing 
social mores . . . but they can recognize the 
effects of bad heredity and cooperate in let- 
ting the population know of them. These 
effects and this knowledge have for too 
long been hush-hushed and pooh-poohed. 


The small, stocky, and bespectacled 
speaker at the Institute on Public Health 
of the New York Academy of Medicine 
last week was no scaremonger, but nei- 
ther was he a word mincer. Dr. Hermann 
J. Muller, 1946 Nobel Prize ‘winner for 
his discovery that mutation (biological 
change) in the species may be produced 
by X-ray (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 11, 1946), 

called sternly on his colleagues to take a 
“genetic stand, the sooner, the better.’ 

As things are now, Muller pointed out, 
many men and women who inherit bad 
genes from their parents are helped by 
modern medicine to overcome some of 
their physical frailties. So they live out 
their lives comfortably enough and 
eventually pass on their inherited defects 
to their sons and daughters. 

“Faulty genes can be lethal or just 
detrimental,” said Muller, who is now 
professor of zoology at Indiana University. 
The former would be great enough to 
cause death in the offspring of two per- 
sons who each carried that character. 
The detrimental genes, joined in one per- 
son, would not cause genetic death, but 
would account for the wide assortment of 
small illnesses and disabilities from which 
many suffer. 

The progress through successive gen- 
erations of inherited physiological weak- 
nesses is unlimited, Muller said. “You give 
a finger, and it takes the hand; you give 
the hand and it takes the whole arm. 
And an artificial arm is never as good as 
a normal one.” 

Muller’s solution to progressive genetic 
degeneration is a drastic eugenic measure 
which even he admits “cannot be expect- 
-ed before considerable changes are 
brought about in social attitudes.” He 
recommends “conscious guidance of re- 
production” in such a way that the un- 
fortunate one-tenth of the population 
supposedly “burdened with the most 
numerous detrimental mutations and 
with the fewest especially valuable 
genes” would be required to avoid par- 
enthood or, in other words, to practice 
birth control. 

Death Rays: Muller also warned his 
audience that with increasing industrial, 
medical, and military use of X-rays, radi- 
ologists must see to it that their patients, 
they themselves, and even bystanders are 
protected from scattered radiation. Un- 
less adequate precautions are taken in 
laboratories and factories, he said, mass 
exposure to high-energy radiation can 
doom the human race. 

Muller suggested the use of simple 
lead screens over vital organs, and the 





























keeping of records which would show 
the approximate number of exposures 
and amounts of radiation received by 
each person. Radiation should never be 
used to stimulate the reproductive or- 
gans, he added, or to produce a tem- 
porary sterility. 

“It is especially important,” the Indi- 
ana scientist concluded, “for men ex- 
posed to relatively high doses of radia- 
tion to refrain entirely from reproduction 
for some two months after exposure.” 
Otherwise, the additional danger of bio- 


‘logical changes in the spermatozoa may 


result in “an inherited proclivity to pro- 
duce aborted embryos.” 


a 


Test-Tube Responsibility 


To that wary Briton, former Health 
Minister Henry Willink, artificial insem- 
ination is not a procedure to be accepted 
with scientific casualness. 

Writing in the British medical journal. 
The Practitioner, last week, Willink 
vowed that (1) even with the husband’s 
consent, artificial insemination is noth- 
ing less than adultery; (2) except in the 
case of husband to wife, all children thus 
conceived are illegitimate, and (3) if his 
identity should be discovered, any donor 
is liable to have to support all his test- 
tube babies. (A fecund donor submitting 
two specimens a week, could, with ideal 
conditions, father 400 children weekly.) 


oe 


Cancer and the Brave Hope 


Cancer’s death toll in the United States 
is 181,000 men, women, and children 
each year, and it is estimated that some 
17,000,000 of those now living will die of 
this disease. 

Measured in agony and in slow death, 
these figures are terrifying. And _ the 
chance to lower them is limited, since sur- 
gery and radiation are the only known 
treatments. Yet last week as the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society opened its month’s 
campaign to raise $12,000,000,* brave 
hope was expressed, by even the most 
cautious cancer authority, that within 
five years the disease would be brought 
under control and many of these lives 
might be saved. 

For even as the drive started, earnest 
scientists in more than 100 universitics 
and medical schools were deep in research 
projects which, step by step and with 
heart-warming frequency, are turning up 
new basic knowledge about cancer, They 
were operating under the Committee on 
Growth, established in 1945 by the Na- 
tional Research Council, and financed by 
$3,500,000 in grants from the American 
Cancer Society. Out of funds collected 





*Nine distinguished artists ee sketches to 
the society for rasta osters. is and the next 
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Despair,” by Byron Thomas, (5) 
Eight,” by Rockwell Kent. 
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this year, new grants for new tools would 
be added. 

The Committee on Growth got its 
name, Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads, the medi- 
cal director explained, because the heart 
of the cancer problem lies in defining the 
factors that regulate the growth of cells 
composing the body. Cancer is an abnor- 
mal growth of these cells, so uncontrolled 
that they eventually destroy the body 
and themselves as well. 

But until scientists are certain what in- 
fluences affect the normal cells, little 
headway can be made against counteract- 
ing unorthodox action of cancerous cells. 
So in the committee’s panel on cellular 
biology, scientists are charged with the 
job of learning whether cancer is the re- 
sult of exterior influences affecting the cell 
or whether the primary change is set off 
by some process within. 

Riddle: of the Gene: The question 
goes even deeper, scientists have learned. 
The secret of this perversion from nor- 
mal to cancerous growth may be either in 
the cell nucleus (core) or in the cell sutb- 
stance. Studies must be stepped up to the 
point where a comparison between the 
normal cell’s internal functions with those 
of a cancerous cell will be possible. 

Several research’ projects are studying 
the characteristics and composition of 
cells in both plants and animals and even 
in microbes, with particular emphasis on 
mutations, or changes. The next move 
will be to probe the riddle of gene (hered- 
itary-bearing factor) mutation, which is 
thought to have a direct bearing on 
cancer. 

While research in both laboratory and 
human genetics has turned up valuable 
information on the question of heredity 
in cancer, no conclusion can yet be made. 
At two universities, the factor of inheri- 
tance in cancer of the human breast is 
now being investigated. . 

Other panels established by the Com- 
mittee on Growth in the intensive, over- 
all cancer research program are: 
€ Nutrition: To determine whether diet 
influences cancer, scientists are checking 
the effect on cancerous growth of an over- 
supply of calories, and also how cancer 
is affected by such nutrition factors as (1) 
dietary fat, for example, bacon, lard, and 
cream, (2) vitamin-B complex deficien- 
cies, and (3) the intake of aminoacid. 


@ Enzymes: Experts are studying the pos- 
sible effect on malignant growth of the 
enzymes, the mysterious catalysts that fer- 
ment the chemical processes of the body. 
They are also exploring the influence of 
hormones and of nucleotides (proteinlike 
compounds that are essential constituents 
of all cells) on enzyme action. 


€ Hormones: Do hormones, the glandular 
products which powerfully influence the 
growth of body tissues, indirectly affect 
cancer? Projects are under way to de- 
velop a method of controlling hormone 
activity through agents that inhibit the 
secretory activity of the endocrine glands. 

er researchers are looking into the 
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close relationship that may exist between 
the growth hormone (pituitary) and 
malignant growth. 


€ Blood Physiology: During the war, 
studies by Army scientists of nitrogen- 
mustard gases revealed that these gases 
destroyed the white corpuscles of the 
blood and the lymphoid tissues of .the 
body (Nrwswerk, Dec. 10, 1945). Un- 
der a special panel, a series of experi- 
ments are now being conducted in which 
these compounds are tried out on diseases 
of the blood and on lymphoid tissues that 
have a malignant overgrowth of cells. 
Two of these are leukemia and Hodg- 
kin’s disease. 

@ Virus: Within the last year, scientists 
discovered what was believed to be a 
viruslike agent that transmitted cancer in 
mice, thus developing a new approach to 
the cause of cancer. In this virus, they 
found a chemical tool for, studying the 
inner workings of a cell, because deliber- 
ate chemical changes induced in a virus 
will result in a change in the disease pro- 
duced by that virus. Researchers are also 
tracing the action of a virus within a cell 
through the use of isotopes, those valu- 
able radioactive substances that .can be 
traced with the Geiger-Muller counter 
(Newsweek, April 8, 1946). The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society has appropriated 
$100,000 for the purchase of isotopes 
from the Manhattan District, which pro- 
duced the atom bomb. 
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Do Unto Others... 


Shrewdly deciding that contact with 
cheerful well people might be an ideal 
therapy for its thousands of sick patients, 
the Veterans Administration last winter 
issued a nationwide call for volunteers. 

The response was immediate and grat- 
ifving. Besides old VA helpers such as 
the Red Cress and the American Legion, 
offers to cheer up sick servicemen poured 
in from garden and dramatic clubs, or- 
ganizations of stamp collectors, fisher- 
men and debutantes, movie-star fan 
groups and sewing circles. Specifically, 
they included the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Omaha Dental Auxiliary, the Yankton, 
S. D., War Dads, the Snapper Club of 
Spearfish, Mont., the Iowa Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association Auxiliary, the Bee- 
hive Club of Phoenix, Ariz., and the Mac- 
Arthur Mothers of Lincoln, Neb. 

Gradually the mammoth program got 
under way. Tired businessmen perked 
up after work and went to bow] and play 
pinochle, golf, badminton, croquet, vol- 
levball, and horseshoes with the veterans. 
A Newark club gave the men a golf 
-course and helped them play it. In Cleve- 
land, business executives organized box- 
ing matches and passed out candy, cigars, 
ice cream, and popcorn. 

Seriously handicapped vets got special 
attention. An amateur flying club in Van 
Nuys, Calif., took up a collection and 
bought a group of paraplegics (men 
paralyzed from the waist down) an air- 
plane with hand controls only. The 
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When she first saw singer Brank Sinosby in a 
newsreel, Susie fell hard! Air Express was partly 
to blame. The motion picture industry uses the 
speed of Air Express regularly for shipment of 
newsreels, trade showing of features, and when- 
ever speedy delivery of equipment is essential. 


Then a new character turned up in 
Susie’s favorite radio serial. Masterful, 
strong, kind — Susie’s in love all over 
again! Her daily program won’t ever 
be late because radio stations use Air 
Express regularly to ship and receive 
transcriptions. This super-fast service 
costs so little, any business can use it! 








This time it’s the real McCoy. A beautiful corsage 
for Susie via Air Express from her real beau 1500 
miles away! Picked this A.M., it was delivered 
the same afternoon! Florists specify Air Express 
regularly for receipt and shipment of cut flowers, 
nursery cuttings and corsages. 


opecity Air Express-its Good Business 


@ Low rates, @ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost, 
@ Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities, 
@ Air-rail between 23,000 off-airline communities. 

@ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
for full information. Ask today for Air Express Rate Schedules con- 
taining helpful shipping aids. Available also at any Airline office. Air 
Express Division, Railway Express Agency, representing the Airlines 
of the United States. 


GETS THERE FIRST- 
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Rates are low 


To Air Express a gift (4 lbs.) or a 
package of hearing aids (4 lbs.) or a 
‘left Kehind" article (4 lbs.) for 1549 
miles costs only $2.12! Heavier 
weights are similarly inexpensive. 
Investigate! 





Dallas Baseball Club built a special dug- 
out behind first base for crippled cases. 
Sports enthusiasts began to cart sick vet- 
erans by the dozens to rodeos, hockey and 
tennis matches, and bowling alleys. 

Song and Dance: Not to be outdone 
by the sporting set, the cultural clubs 
began their good work. At Palo Alto, 
Calif., all music groups for 50 miles 
around banded together to entertain a 
veterans hospital. The Euterpe Opera 
Reading Club of Beverly Hills, the Mon- 
day Musical Club of Aberdeen, S. D., and 
the Tuscaloosa, Ala., band tried out new 
programs. In Walla Walla, Wash., a 
church choir, a school orchestra, and the 
Walla Walla prison inmates took turns 
playing for the VA hospital. 

Distance meant nothing to zealous club 
members. With undeviating regularity, 
the Torrington, Wyo., VA group drove 
300 miles to chat with patients in Sheri- 
dan. Citizens of Kimball, Neb., traveled 
130 miles each month to hold a hospital 
party for the vets in Cheyenne. 

Among women’s colleges and clubs, 
dozens of projects were announced. Smith 
College offered dance hostesses. The 
Women’s Civic Club of Fayetteville, Ark., 
organized “combat teams” to run veter- 
ans’ shopping errands. The Palo Alto 
Woman’s Club drafted husbands, cleaned 
out a Quonset hut, and opened a canteen. 
Mothers of dead GI’s carried tons of 
cookies, cakes, and pies and thousands 
of sweaters to the sick wards. 

A few willing workers had to be re- 
minded of strict VA rules: “Don’t take 
food. to diabetics. Don’t take sharp items 
like razor blades to psychoneurotic wards. 


Don’t talk the patients to death.” 


Last week, the Veterans Administra- 
tion announced that more than 300 clubs 
are providing some 80,000 patients with 
what one Iwo Jima veteran called “the 
best medicine I’ve had yet—a chance to 
have some fun with well folks.” 


Eating for Baby 

Detailed findings proving that fewer 
young babies will die if their mothers’ 
diets are carefully supervised during preg- 
nancy were announced last week by Dr. 
Winslow T. Tompkins, obstetrician of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Tompkins based his conclusion on 
a group of 2,000 properly fed pregnant 
women. The infant mortality among them 
was only eight as compared with 104 
deaths in a similar control group where 
the women ate what they pleased. There 
were only six premature births among 
the supervised women whereas 81 chil- 
dren in the control group were born be- 
fore time. 

“The simple expedient of giving the 
patient a printed dietary outline or telling 
her to eat a ‘well-balanced diet’” is not 
enough, Dr. Tompkins explained. The 
evaluation of a pregnant woman’s nutri- 
tional needs “can only be established by 
careful and frequent clinical observations 


of the signs or symptoms of sub-clinical or 
advanced deficiency states.” 
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FWD towing trailer with power shovel up a seven per cent grade, 


FWD Trucks Provide 
Fast, Safe, Sure 
Transport of 


‘Heavy Machinery or 
Material ...On or Off 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE 


Hauling power-shovels and other heavy ma- 
chinery, huge loads of cement, bulky loads 
weighing 50 tons or more — those heavy-duty 
hauling jobs are usually entrusted to FWD 
four-wheel-drive trucks. 


The safety and surety — the reliable pulling 
power of four or six driving wheels — the 
ability to move the load to location on or 
off the highway — these FWD advantages 


count heavily in this and other heavy-duty 
trucking operations. 


Wherever motor truck performance must be 
more than usually dependable — in heavy haul- 
ing, in highway or municipal service, in utility 
line construction and maintenance, in oil-field 
operations — FWD four-wheel and six-wheel- 
drive trucks are rendering important service. 





AUTO COMPANY, CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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Theirs Not to Reason Why 


Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, director 
of the wartime Manhattan District, re- 
marked last week that in certain atomic- 
plant operations untrained girls did a 
better job than trained scientists. “If you 
told the girls to keep a dial at a certain 
position,” he said, “they would keep it 
there. Now if a scientist had been given 
the same dial and the same instructions, 
and some interesting phenomenon oc- 


curred, he probably would have won- 
dered what would happen if he tured 
the dial just a little one way or the 
other.” 


oor 


The Atom Between Covers 


In the first excitement over the atom 
bomb, publishers staged a gold rush for 
bookstore bonanzas with hastily written, 
poorly printed volumes about nuclear 
science. The best of the early crop were 
not the new books, however, but standard 
popular works on physics brought up to 
date with a fresh chapter or two on 
uranium fission. 

The second wave of atom books, now 
appearing on the 1947 spring lists, shows 
the beneficial results of more deliberation 
and wider sources of information. Two 
are published this week,* one by a physi- 
cist and the other by the editor of As- 
tounding Science Fiction. Each, in its 
own way, has considerable merit. 

John W. Campbell is the fiction editor 


*Meet THE Atoms. By O. R. Frisch. 226 pages, 
A. A. Wyn. $3. THe Atomic Story. By John W. 
Campbell, 297 pages. Holt. $3. 


but his book, “The Atomic Story,” is a 
factual narrative which again proves the 
cliché that truth is stranger than fiction 
dares to be. Campbell goes over the 
whole amazing sequence, from the first 
insights into the atom in the last century 
té the present picture of atomic bombs 
and nuclear power, and carries off the 
technical explanations in breezy, read- 
able style. 

Most of the book is factual, but on a 


few points Campbell cannot resist the 
temptation to speculate, Like a true fic- 
tioneer, he has full confidence in the com- 
ing of the atomic jet plane, although it 
would have to be an unmanned drone 
because of the radiation. And as for 
atomic rockets to reach the moon—“it 
could be done in 1948 if either the gov- 


ernment or some major movie studio de- 
cided to do it.” 

Nuclear Teacher: Among the scien- 
tists named in Campbell's book—or in 
almost any other narrative on atomic 
development—is Dr. Otto Robert Frisch. 
Working in Denmark in 1939 as a refugee 
from Germany, Frisch was one of the 
first to interpret the experiment that split 
the uranium atom. He was instrumental 
in communicating that information to 
American scientists, and he later came 
to this country to work on the Manhattan 
District. He now carries on atomic re- 
search in England. With “Meet the 
Atoms,” he emerges as the possessor of a 
first-rate talent in explaining science to 
the layman. 

Dr. Frisch confines himself to the basic 
underlying principles, and he does it in a 


way that makes them simple and inter- 
esting. Reading his book is like having a 
casual conversation with an expert on 
nuclear physics who exhibits the rare 
qualities of a born teacher. 
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Oak Ridge Bargain Basement 

A bargain sale was announced by the 
Atomic Energy Commission last month. 
Radio-carbon, virtually priceless before it 
could be made by surplus neutrons in the 
atomic-energy pile at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
(Newsweek, Aug. 12, 1946), was cut 
from $367 for the equivalent of a milli- 
gram of radium down to $50. But sales 


have been restricted to American labora. 
tories exclusively. Last week, French and 
Australian scientists complained that bids 
from their countries for radio-carbon and 
radio-phosphorus had been turned down. 

While the law forbids export of fission- 
able materials (unless by some future 
ratified treaty or international agreement), 
there is no such ban on by-product iso- 
topes, which cannot be used for bombs. 
An AEC spokesman told Newsweek that 
foreign shipments were being held up 
for technical reasons. 

For one thing, some isotopes, like radio- 
phosphorus, lose their activity so quickly 
that they would have to be sent by air, 
and that requires special precautions for 
the safety of air passengers. Again, the 
commission wants assurance that the stuff 
will go to reputable laboratories and not, 
for example, to some quack doctor. 

The AEC is now working out a proce- 
dure to screen requests in each country 
through a single agency, which would en- 
force safety standards and handle the 
transaction through diplomatic channels. 








Blowing Its Top: Hot, ash-filled smoke billows high above 
Mount Hekla, one of 25 volcanoes that have erupted in Ice- 
land. Its main crater, quiet since 1878, last week sent columns 


Associated Press from American Overseas Airlines 
of fire into the air and a flow of lava 2 miles wide and 48 feet 
high blazing down its slopes. Geologists thought the eruptions 
might continue to rumble in Iceland for. several months. 

















D. YOU KNOW that 


your fire insurance policies do 
not cover these hazards? 


Do you know that such 


losses occur daily? 


Do you know that, for a 
small additional premium, you 
can have an endorsement 
added to your fire insurance 
policies to cover you against 
loss from such perils? 


Ask your agent or broker to 
put the Extended Coverage 
Endorsement on your policies, 
Ask him also to see that your 
insurance is in the strong com- 
panies of the America Fore 


Insurance Group. 





(FIRE INSURANCE: COMPANIES) — 
“FIDELITY & CASUALTY _ 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Bernord M, Culver, Chairman 
Frank A. eta ~— 
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airing fare! 
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Lots of things can happen 


BESIDES A FIRE! FOR INSTANCE... 


EXPLOSION! 


Extended Coverage includes explosion ex- 
cept of steam boilers, steam pipes, steam 
turbines, steam engines, fly wheels, located 
in the building described in the policy. 





AIRCRAFT DAMAGE! 


Is becoming more of a peril to property 
owners every day. Two army planes crashed 
into these homes, destroying two of them 
completely and damaging 16 others. 





VEHICLE DAMAGE! 


Damage to property by vehicles is a fre- 
quent occurrence. The Extended Coverage - 
Endorsement covers this type of loss. 
Every property owner needs this protection. 








eS ee - 
WINDSTORM! 
Can destroy property as completely as fire. 
This demolished home demonstrates the 
always-present danger of wind gone wild. 
Protect your home with Extended Coverage. 





‘RIOT! 


Is becoming a familiar picture in our 
country. Riots often lead to property dam- 
age. Extended Coverage is your best pro- 
tection against this unpredictable hazard. 


Pe 
. 
SMOKE! 
From sudden, faulty operation of heat- 
ing or cooking units is covered, pro- 
vided they are connected to a chimney 
by a smoke pipe. Fire places not included. 
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It Pays to Advertise 


In a spelling bee in the 3A and 3B 
classes at Public School 47, Elmhurst, 
Long Island, everyone went down on the 
same word: does. They spelled it D-U-Z. 


Army Radio Game 


On the theory. that what sells soap 
would also recruit soldiers, the United 
States Army became a steady radio spon- 
sor a year ago. Today it has three “live” 
network programs—Sound Off, Warriors 
of Peace, and Take a Break—plus two 
recorded shows, Proudly We Hail and 
Voice of the Army.* And the soap theory 
is working. As near as the Army can figure 
the radio come-on has brought it 11.5 per 
cent of the raw recruits and 12.9 per cent 
of the reenlisted veterans. 

What would cost the soap companies 
$4,000,000 a year is only $1,444,000 for 
the War Department. Radio time is do- 
nated by the networks. A’ portion of its 
talent is free, and the rest is paid union 
minimums. In addition, the Army is not 
ashamed to ask for free plugs on other 
commercial shows. Since this week is 
Armv Week, it is getting a heavier-than- 
usual dose of those plugs. 

Otherwise the Army behaves just like 
any other sponsor. Like other commercial 
programs, its shows are handled through 
an agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. The 
agency’s only fee is a commission it col- 
lects from the Army sponsor on the cost of 
talent for the show. 

Count Off: The Army’s three agency- 
molded live network shows are neatly 
diversified appeals to all potential sol- 
diers. Sound Off (CBS, Friday, 7:30-8 
p.m., EST) is fast, man-tailored music 
built around the sound-off, cadence-count 
chant which serves as one of radio's most 
pleasant commercials (Newsweek, July 
8, 1946). 

From Hollywood the program features 
big-name musical guests like Dinah Shore 
and Peggy Lee, who have found the show 
so popular among other radio stars that 
thev do battle to sing on it to the accom- 
paniment of Mark Warnow’s orchestra 
and Lyn Murray’s chorus. 

The only “salary” paid guests is a crest- 
encrusted silver cigarette box. Warnow 
and Murray, both of whom pull down 
handsome stipends from Your Hit Parade, 
supply their talent at cut rates. But the 
star of the program is Arno Tanney, the 
ex-Army sergeant who dogs the chant. 

Of the Army’s shows Sound Off is per- 
haps the most popular with civilians who 
intend to stay civilians. Nevertheless, it 
manages to make Army life sound like a 
great deal of fun. 

To plug the charms, achievements, and 
responsibilities of peacetime military life, 
the Army’s second show, Warriors of 


Peace (ABC, Sunday, 3-3:30 p.m., EST), 


*Proudly We Hail and Voice of the eae are 
produced ly Army personnel. 


presents enlightening and _ entertaining 
dramatizations with commercial _ slots 
aimed at potential recruits. It is a sober, 
instructive program, produced by the vet- 
eran radio light, Earle McGill. 

For devotees of sweet music there is 
Take a Break (Mutual, Monday, 9:30-10 
p.-m., EST) with Guy Lombardo’s orches- 
tra and a weekly guest from Army ranks. 
The Guy Lombardo half-hour is, as al- 
ways, Guy Lombardo. 

Like all sponsors, the Army budgets its 
radio advertising according to its over- 
all financial outlook. Since the national 
budget is still undetermined, the Army’s 
present programs are scheduled only 
through the end of the government’s fiscal 
year, June 30. But with Selective Service 
gone, the War Department is asking Con- 
gress for a continu.s* and perhaps a 
strengthening of its present radio adver- 
tising allotment. 


Sa 


A Day at the Dial 


Does anyone ever listen to the radio for 
eight hours at a stretch? To find out what 
happens when someone does, *47, the 
Magazine of the Year, martyred three con- 
tributors by having them do exactly that. 
They gave each an eight-hour listening 
assignment, considering that period * ‘the 





Career Man: Ex-Army Capt. Bill 
Beecher found his postwar career on 
the County Fair program (CBS, Satur- 
day, 1:30-2 p.m., EST). For six months 
he has specialized in pie throwing, water 
squirting, and other antics. Beecher’s 
art at least gives him a big laugh. 





calculated limit of human endurance.” 
The May issue carries the findings of the 
three weary listeners, as they spelled off 
the 24 hours of one Wednesday in radio. 

The lobster trick, midnight to 8 a.m., 
was sat out by Marion Sturges- -Jones, 
author of “Babes in the Wood.” Hers 
was the realm of the all-night record 
shows, any one of which she found to 
be “a more informal show than in the 
daytime, eschewing all attempts to make 
its listeners use their minds.” Not until 
she nodded around 5 did the records give 
way, and then to the early-rising farmer. 
In the hour or so before her rescue from 
the loudspeaker, Miss Sturges-Jones 
found little but news bulletins, record- 
ings, and time reminders. It was a wear- 
ing and unfruitful eight hours. 

Floods of Suds: From 8 to 4 p. m., 
traditionally the housewife’s shift, the 
dial spinner was Isabel Scott Rorick, 
housewife and author (“Mr. and Mrs. 
Cugat”). Mrs. Rorick found her stint 
chuck full of soap operas, most of which 


_ piqued her intelligence and one or two 


her curiosity. She was moved to comment 
that many soap operas are “almost [as] 
well cast, directed, and acted [as] many 
of the programs considered the big time 
at night. But why, oh why, do they have 
to have so damned many of them?” By 
her own admission, Mrs. Rorick is “a 
creature of fastidious and immutable ra- 
dio habits (Information Please, the Met- 
ropolitan, and Jack Benny).” Her major 
conclusion was basic: “I'll never be the 
same again.” 

Robert Fontaine, an ex-radio gag 
writer and author of “The Happy Time,” 
took over from 4 p.m. to midnight, the 
shift most familiar to most Americans. 
Thus he dialed on to a tardy soap opera 
or two, and rode out the “children’s hour” 
with his own children sprawled in fas- 
cination before him. By 6 p.m., Fontaine 
got into what is commonly alluded to as 

“adult radio,” the news commentators 
and the comedy, drama, variety, and 
live-music shows. His hops from station 
to station produced the theory that “radio 
is . . . inane and it is also good-natured 
and entertaining. It is beautiful once in 
a while . [But] the significant fact is 
that the American people, by and large, 
like what they hear on the radio. I say 
this with more pity than scorn.’ 
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Wiring UN for Sound 


There should be no difficulty covering 
news by radio from the permanent United 
Nations capital to go up on Manhattan's 

East Side. Broadcasters put an OK on the 
planned facilities and last week passed the 
blueprints on to the UN for final ap- 
proval. The elaborate setup includes 
eighteen broadcasting booths for the Gen- 
eral Assembly Hall, twelve for each coun- 
cil room, and eight for each conference 
room. Networks and stations which wish 
to originate special programs from with- 
in the UN headquarters can use three 
spacious studios set aside for that purpose. 
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Every property owner needs this protection. by a smoke pipe. Fire places not included. 


DAMAGE CAUSED BY HAIL IS ALSO INCLUDED IN THIS PROTECTION! 





4 WORLD'S GREATEST transportation sys- 
| tem—that’s America’s railroads. With 
less than 6% of the world’s population the 
U. S. has 30% of its railway mileage. And 
our equipment is the most modern, our 


SINCE THE EARLY DAYS of the iron 3 TODAY AMERICA HAS MORE high-speed 
horse, the railroads have pioneered in passenger trains than any other coun- 
safety devices. With the help of centralized try. Every 5.6 seconds a passenger train 
traflic control, automatic block signal and begins a run for somewhere. Every 4.4 
train control systems, they maintain a safety 





service the best. 


A THE NEXT GREAT STEP in rail- 

roading will be “Roller Freight.” 
Equipping of passenger cars and loco- 
motives with roller bearings in recent 
years has removed all speed restric- 
tions due to bearings. Roller bearing 
equipped freight trains will be able to 
travel at the same swift, smooth speeds 
as passenger trains. 


That will mean faster, more depend- 
abie delivery of goods for shippers 
ani consumers. And it will mean oper- 
atiig economies for the railroads. Be- 
cause Timken tapered roller bearings 
Trecuce starting resistance 88%, freight 
trans can start quietly and smoothly, 


record second to none. 


without damaging jars and jerks. Hot 
boxes are eliminated, upkeep and 
operating costs reduced, availability 
increased, 

Due to their tapered construction, 
Timken tapered roller bearings take any 
combination of radial and thrust loads. 
Whether you’re building freight cars 
or windmills, automobiles or laundry 
equipment, airplanes or tractors, make 
sure the “Timken” trademark is 
stamped on every bearing you buy. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, and 
Removable Rock Bits. 


seconds a freight train starts on its way. 
And their record is the best in the world! 


— 
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-.. can speed the nation’s freight 


NO! JUST A BALL CD) NOT JUST A ROLLER O— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST --()~-»LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION "3 





“But who should raise the child—you or me?” 





ASKED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


FRANKLY, J should!” 
| anon Elmer, 
the bull. “At least J 
wouldn’t be turning 
my daughter into any 
doggoned social but- 
terfly!” 
t db ee . 
‘It would be quite a 
trick,” giggled Elsie, “to turn a calf into a 
butterfly!” 
“Can't you even be serious,” snapped 
Filmer, “about bringing up our only child?” 
“T am serious, dear,” answered Elsie. 
“And Beulah’s serious, too, She studies so 
hard, a party won't do her any harm!" 


“Listen, Daddy, listen!” piped Beulah, “I 
can spell Borden's Homogenized Milk... 
B-O-R-D-E-N—" 

“T might have known!” groaned Elmer. 
“Feeding her up on Borden’s when she’s too 
young to know what it’s all about!” 


members that every child should have two 
pints—one quart—of Borden’s Milk every 
day, VIL be quite satisfied.” 


“And [ll never be sat- 


“No one’s ever too young,” beamed Elsie, 
“to appreciate Borden's Fine Foods. Young 
folks, old folks, everybody's crazy about the 
erand flavor of Borden’s Homogenized 
Milk. ‘Phere’s cream in every sip, a full 
day's supply of Vitamin Din every quart!” 

“Good heavens, woman!” gasped Elmer, 
“Do you expect a half-pint like Beulah to 
remember all that Borden’s chatter?” 


“Why not?” teased Elsie. “If she only re- 


pee Fe 


a 
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isfied,” said Elmer, “un- 

til you forget Bordens!” 

“Then you'll have to 

keep me far from the 

sight of Borden’s Fine 

Cheeses!” said Elsie. 

“Just a glimpse of that 

Borden’s Chateau pack- 

age makes me want to whip up all sorts of 

tasty omelets, sauces, and snacks! Chateau 

is glorious cheese food with mellow-mild 

Cheddar flavor—and it’s concentrated nour- 
ishment!” 


INSTANT 


SOFFES 


Tune in the Ginny Simms Show! Music! Comedy! CBS, Friday—9 P. M., E.S.T. 


“Suppose you concentrate,” muttered 
Elmer, “on putting some practical ideas 
into the child’s head.” 

“Practical?” twinkled Elsie. “There’s 
nothing more practical than Borden's 
Chateau—it slices, spreads, melts! It’s a 
cheese food of a hundred different uses!” 


“T'm not interested in 
hearing one of them,” 
grunted Elmer, “All I 
want is to bring up my 
daughter the right way!” 

“Of course, dear,” 
laughed Elsie.“ And how 
can she possibly miss? 

Beulah’s part of the Borden family, isn 
she? And if she’s Borden’s, she’s GOT 1 


be good!” © The Borden Compan 
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Moco of Baltimore 


Henry L. Mencken is Baltimore’s most 
famous journalist but the newspaperman 
most Baltimoreans know better is Rich- 
ard Quincy (Moco) Yardley, the car- 
toonist whose little beret-topped kibitzer 
brings a breakfast-table laugh to Balti- 
more Sun readers six mornings a week. 

In Baltimore, Mencken can. stroll 
along Charles Street and go unrecog- 
nized. But let his friend Yardley join him 
and the walk becomes a long procession 
of “Hello, Mr. Yardley” and “Hi, Moco.” 
Sun reporters are always having to an- 
swer a stock question: “What does Yard- 
ley look like? Does he look like the little 
man under the beret?” 

The answer is no. Unlike his squat and 
short cartoon figure, Yardley stands 6 





BUT POoPSICLES Wilt NEVER 
REPLACE SEEGARS AS CAMPS 
HAND-OUT-S. 

“THEY MELT Too FAST< 











Yardley—Ba!tiy ore Sun ; 





dain for things mechanical. Only re- 
cently he made his greatest concession to 
the machine age. Now 45, and the father 
of a 3-year-old daughter, he bought an 
automobile. But he has yet to learn to 
drive his new “contraption” and_ his 
friends on The Sun await with some trepi- 
dation the day when he does. 

Born in Baltimore, Yardley is a 
Mencken discovery. His parents died 
when he was in his early teens and he 
never finished at prep school. But his 
cousin, Charles Yardley Turner, an artist 
of some note and once head of Maryland 
Institute in Baltimore, saw to it that he 
got some art study at the institute. Yard- 
ley landed on The Evening, Sun in 1923. 
In 1930, his colored drawing of the then 
newlywed Mencken—hitherto the na- 
tion’s most unreconstructed bachelor— 


Superman had twice been rejected by 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate and 
was going to get a third heave-ho, when 
McClure sent the strip along to Harry 
Donenfeld, owner of a print shop. Donen- 
feld was about to bring out a new maga- 
zine called Action Comics. He ordered a 
thirteen-page, colored sequence at $10 
a page and talked Siegel and Shuster into 
releasing all rights to Superman to his 
Detective Comics, Inc. (now National 
Comics Publications, Inc.). 

Since then, Shuster’s and Siegel’s “Man 
of Steel” has been worth his weight in 
gold to Donenfeld, but not to his creators 
—or so they alleged last week. In New 
York Supreme Court in Westchester Coun- 
ty they had filed suit seeking (1) to re- 
gain the rights to their brainchild, (2) to 
cancel their newspaper syndication con- 
tract with McClure and their contract 
with Donenfeld on the ground that they 











Yardley and his kibitzer: Popsicles were sheer heresy in the oyster-roast-with-beer school of politics 


feet 3 and weighs 250 pounds. Neverthe- 
less the little kibitzer is Yardley. His com- 
ments run the gamut from the little man’s 
struggle with household budgets, lawn 
mowers, and radios to the habits of 
Chesapeake Bay oysters and politicians. 

When Maryland legislators were re- 
ported buying as many Popsicles as cigars 
at the State House snack bar, Yardley 
tebelled. “We don’t like to think of the 
fate of the nation being determined in 
Popsicle-filled rooms,” he ribbed in a 
five-panel strip. In one panel, he showed 
a politician thwarted by the mess of melt- 
ing Popsicles he was carrying in his vest 
pockets. 

Prophet With Pencil: Yardley’s po- 
litical ribs frequently call the turn of 
events. Recently he portrayed Gov. Wil- 
liam P. Lane Jr. leading his battered in- 
vincibles, 4 la Napoleon, against a sales- 
tax bill on the very day it was reported 
out of committee and rammed through 
the legislature. 

Yardley’s strips often reflect his dis- 


caught Mencken’s fancy and he de- 
manded more Yardley stuff in The Sun. 
The little kibitzer followed. 

Today, at the mere mention of Yardley, 
Mencken glows. Last week Mencken 
said: “He’s got a lot of humor, and he’s 
unusual among cartoonists. Most car- 
toonists are high and mighty fellows who 
give you one or two figures. He'll give 
dozens . . . Yardley’s the only cartoonist 
I’ve known who ever asked for work.” 


os 


Supersuit 


Nine years ago, Joe Shuster and Jerry 
Siegel, a youthful artist-writer team, 
came out of Cleveland with what proved 
to be one of the hottest ideas in the 
comic-strip business. It was Superman, 
the cape-and-tights-clad hero who zooms 
through space faster than planes, rockets, 
or bullets, lifts trains, bridges, or build- 
ings at will, sees through walls and 


across oceans, outswims fish, and runs 


faster than speeding cars. 


have been violated, and (3) to recover 
about $5,000,000 they say Superman 
should have brought them over a nine- 
year period. 

Under their ten-year contract with 
Donenfeld, Shuster and Siegel get $500 a 
sequence (thirteen pages) for their 
magazine copy, 50 per cent of the net 
from Superman’s syndication to news- 
papers (currently ~\ore than 100), and 
5 per cent of the take from Superman 
movies, Superman radio shows, and 
Superman shirts, sweaters, toys, and 
other gimcracks. 

Sincerest Flattery: Last year, Shus- 
ter and Siegel said they split $46,000 on 
Superman, down more than one-third 
from what they reputedly earned in 
1940. Things might have been better, 
they contend, had not Donenfeld and the 
syndicate introduced such income-divert- 
ing imitations of Superman as Batman 
and Robin; Superboy; Lois Lane, Girl 
Reporter; The Flash, and Aquaman. 

Shuster and Siegel are especially 
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Explore the whole 
field of nage | 
pleasure and you wil 
not discover a finer 
cocktail than the 
SOUTHERN COMFORT 
Manhattan. Straight 
or mixed, SOUTHERN 
COMFORT is a revela- 
tion! Recipes in the 
booklet on the bottle. 
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burned up by Lois Lane and Syperboy. 
The girl reporter Lois is a direct lift from 
the Superman strip. She pals around with 
another reporter, Clark Kent, who in the 
original strip is Superman before he 
swaps his coat and trousers for the acro- 
bat’s outfit. Although Lois Lane is by- 
lined “Joe and Jerry,” they say they have 
never drawn her or been paid for her. 
Superboy, Siegel contends, was his 
brain child and was submitted to Donen- 


- feld but rejected by him as far back as 


1938. Then in 1945, when Siegel was in 
the Army, Superboy made his debut 
under the double by-line. Siegel claims 
he never authorized such use of his name 
and has never received a cent for the 
strip. 

Through counsel, National Comics and 
McClure dénied any unfair or illegal 
dealings and said they would fight the 
suit. They admitted that while Schuster 
and Siegel had thus far received nothing 
for Lois Lane, negotiations for payment 
had been in progress. The suit, they said 
is “regrettable.” 
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The McMahon Incident 


To T. O. Thackrey, editor of The New 
York Post, it looked like a good idea. 
Why not send the scholarly Dr. Francis 
E. McMahon, devout Catholic of liberal 
bent, author, and professor of philosophy 
turned newspaperman, to look over Cath- 
olic Spain under Generalissimo Franco? 

A devotee of fact and free speech, Dr. 
McMahon was fired from the University 
of Notre Dame in 1943 after he publicly 
indorsed the Allied bombing of Rome. 
He joined the University of Chicago fac- 
ulty, wrote for The Post on the side, and 
a year later, in 1945, became a full- 
fledged member of The Post’s stable of 
30-odd columnists. 

Dr. McMahon reached Spain last Oc- 
tober, and in his first dispatch wrote: 
“I have concealed from no one my demo- 
cratic ideas. The Spanish authorities 
know how I feel. They have promised me 
complete freedom to go where I wish. 
So far I have had that freedom.” 

For six months, Dr. MeMahon roamed 
Spain, talked to people of all classes from 
peasant to intellectuals, and cabled home 
reports of a corrupt dictatorship. Some 
excerpts: “Freedom of speech is a care- 
fully nurtured myth in Spain.” (Mc- 
Mahon’s interviews mostly were furtive 
with people too frightened to permit use 
of their names.) “I asked a carpenter . . . 
if any of his friends had been in prison. 
‘Who hasn’t . . . ? was his immediate 
reply.” 

Such reports produced furious attacks 
on Dr. McMahon in the controlled Span- 
ish press, and a warning of “accident” 
that might befall him. Then last week, 
the Spanish press ministry demanded Dr. 
McMahon’s_ credentials, which meant 
“Get out.” In Spain, McMahon went un- 
der American diplomatic protection 
while Philip Bonsal, ° United States 
chargé d’affaires, looked into his case 
on orders from Washington. 
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COAL: The Reemergence of John L. Lewis 


Three weeks before, Secretary of the 
Interior Julius A. Krug had carried the 
scalp of John L, Lewis through the salons 
of Washington. As the first man who ever 
had brought the United Mine Workers’ 
leader to heel, Krug was climbing fast, 
politically. Lewis, under fine of $700,000 
and threat of $2,800,000 more, withdrew 
his threat to strike the coal fields on 
April 1. 

Suddenly, the tables were turned. Lew- 
is, making the most of the Centralia mine 
disaster (Newsweek, April 7) had Krug 
on the run. Lewis was hot on his heels, 
breathing fire and brimstone. 

Before a labor subcommittee of the 
House, Lewis was at his fustian best. In 
tones now tremulous with grief for the 
martyred dead, now raging at the “big- 
bellied” mine owners, he was again the 
orator of the day, the leading man in a 
national drama. He wanted the Treasury 
to set aside the miners’ $700,000 fine as 
a trust fund for the families of dead min- 
ers. Krug, said Lewis, was “a dishonorable 
and scheming politiciin,” a “Her- 
cules with a No. 12 shoe and a No. 
5 hat.” Krug had signed a contract 
to enforce safety recommendations, 
time and again he had failed to act 
on inspectors’ reports that branded 
the Centralia mine unsafe. There- 
fore, “by his inaction he has per- 
mitted [the miners] to die.” Lewis 
demanded that Krug be removed 
from office. 

Lewis skipped over that part of 
the Krug-Lewis agreement giving 
union safety committees the power 


to close unsafe mines, and his own 
failure to act on inspectors’ warn- 
ings at Centralia. But he had so 
built up his case against Krug that 
the mine workers’ responsibilities 
in safety were little noticed. 

By this week the master tactician, 
Lewis, whose power three weeks 
before had seemed at its nadir, was 
running a full-blown strike: 

@ In spite of the Supreme Court’s 
interdiction on closing the mines 
April 1, he had closed them. He 
decreed six davs of mourning start- 
ing April 1, and no one dared op- 
pose him. ; 

@ He had forced Krug, who had 
started the anti-strike proceedings, to 
close 518 of the nation’s 2,531 govern- 
ment-operated  soft-coal_ mines—and__ to 
keep them closed until the union safety 
committees approve them as safe for re- 
opening, This would lay off 102,000 min- 
ers and cut bituminous production 26 
per cent. 

@ Demanding that Krug close all the 


mines—except the two Union Pacific Coal 
Co. mines in Wyoming—for reexamina- 


tion by Federal inspectors, Lewis in ef- 
fect called a strike, For most: of the soft- 
coal miners stayed out of the pits Mon- 
day; they would stay out as long as Lewis 
held them “unsafe.” 


Significance---- 

By his adroit appeals to public sym- 
pathy for the dead miners, Lewis had 
vaulted back into mastery of coal. He had 
Krug by the short hair in one provision 
of the Krug-Lewis agreement of May 29, 
1946; Compliance with safety findings of 
mine inspectors was to have been man- 
datory. 

Plainly, Lewis was more interested in 
“getting” Krug than in anything else. 
Mineworkers committees could have 
closed any mine, including the one at Cen- 
tralia which had been declared unsafe by 
an Illinois inspector. State mine inspectors 
had the same power. But Lewis did not 
rail at the union committee nor at the 
state inspectors, nor at the Republican 
administration in Illinois, He concentrated 








Associated Press 
Miners again follow their leader 


on Krug, winning sweet revenge for his 
defeat before the Supreme Court. 
According to Interior Department fig- 
ures, the coal industry has voluntarily 
complied with 200,000 safety improve- 
ments urged by Federal inspectors under 
the 1941 Federal Coal Mine Inspection 
Act. That mining is growing safer is indi- 
cated by the 1946 fatality record of 51 
lives, compared with 919 ir 1907. But in 


marginal mines, where the cost of safety 


equipment would make mining unprofit- 
able, there is always a conflict which usu- 
ally is resolved by compromising safety 
in favor of jobs, Miners themselves often 
object to the permanent closing of mar- 
ginal mines, even though they are not up 
to Federal safety standards, 

In former years, Lewis could have 
struck on April 1, when contracts ex- 
pired, because “miners won't trespass up- 
on the property of the operators without 
a contract.” Now he has found a new for- 
mula, The miners can refuse to work 
without a safety certificate. And the terms 
of that certificate will be dictated by John 
L. Lewis, who refuses to stay punished. 


oJ 


BEER: Home Brew 


To celebrate the fourteenth anniver- 
sary of repeal, the United States Brewers 
Foundation last week noted that 66 per 
cent of today’s beer is bottled or canned, 
compared with only 25 per cent be- 
fore prohibition. This indication that most 
beer is now being drunk at home pleased 
the foundation, which is currently run- 
ning a magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising series called “Home Life in Amer- 
ica.” But it displeased mightily the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

While WCTU members sent an- 
gry letters to.magazine and news- 
paper publishers accepting the ads, 
the union’s Washington lobbyist, 
Elizabeth Smart, proclaimed: “We 
are against having these ads go into 
the home, and we are doing every- 
thing possible to combat them.” 

“Everything” includes active sup- 
port of bills pending in Congress to 
(1) prohibit interstate transporta- 
tion of alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing and (2) restrict such advertising 


by radio, 


PRICES: Words and Deeds 


In the week before Easter, sh »»- 
pers from coast to coast were telliiy 
store clerks that they wouldn’t pay 
such prices for such merchandise. 
Nevertheless, many of them did. 
Department-store sales, compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Board, 
showed last week that dollar vol- 
ume was up about 10 per cent 
compared with previous all-time 
records of 1946 and that it was 
nearly three times the 1935-39 av- 
erage. Only two cities reported 
lower volume: Little Rock, 1 per cent, 
and Cleveland, 9 per cent. And Cleve- 
land blamed it all on a heavy snowstorm. 

But it was quite evident that many 
shoppers did mean what they said. For 
there was another side to the sales pic- 
ture. Dollar volume might be up, but for 
many stores unit sales were definitely be- 
low those of 1946. In other words, price 


rises of 5 to 20 per cent were forcing 
people to pay more for what they bought, 
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The steady, alert captain and 


co-pilot are the men most often 
thought of as representing commer- 
cial flying. In airline operations, how- 
ever, the hand-picked teams in the 
cockpits are just one aspect of a vast 
and complex organization. 


Dispatchers, mechanics, radiomen, 
engineers, hostesses, traffic repre- 
sentatives, station managers, reserva- 
tionists, administrative staffs 
—they’re all essential to the smooth, 
safe running of regular flight sched- 
ules. Airline personnel literally must 
he trained from the ground up. 

In the operations of Capital Air- 
lines-PCA, this means training each 
of 4,000 individuals to know his own 
job thoroughly . . . and have a good 
idea of the other fellow’s. This ener- 
getic, rapidly expanding organization 
expects every man in a supervisory 


Position to prepare other men to 
take his place. 


Under Capital—I. C. §, coopera 


tive agreement, I. C. 8, Courses 
are used to implement the com- 
pany policy of advancement 
through training. And every em- 
ployee knows that full opportuni- 
ty is his if he will measure up to it. 


The result is a team spirit that runs 
through the organization, from Pres- 
ident C. Bedell Monro to the newest 


employee in this pioneer airline. In 
20 years that spirit has sparked the 
expansion of Capital Airlines from 


an open-cockpit plane and a second. 


hand hangar to one of America’s 
great systems of air transport with 
a huge base at the Washington Na- 
tional Airport, a tremendous fleet 





of modern aircraft, a route serving 
30 cities in a vital industrial area, 
and an all-around personnel boasting 
the skills and “know-how” on which 
true progress is based. 

Today, Capital Airlines-PCA 
looks to even wider horizons ... a 
constantly growing enterprise whose 
skilled personnel is growing with it, 
aided by company and I,C.§, 
training for advancement. 

More than 3,000 other leading indus- 


tries maintain group training agree- 


ments with I.C.S. The booklet, 


“Training Methods,” gives full details. 
We'll gladly send it, without obliga- 


tion, at your request. 
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For your business or factory 
location, West Texas offers an 
abundance of opportunities in 
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cheap, plentiful fuel and pow- 
er, favorable business laws 
with no state income tax, am- 
ple manpower, and ideal liv- 
ing and working conditions. 
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complete market information 
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Ferrier, Peter Pears, Todd Duncan, etc. 
Tickets now available. All information from 
Cook’s, Dean & Dawson, or American Express 
Company 


Issued in conjunction with The British Travel 
Association 
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so they weren’t buying as many things, | 

A NEwswEEK spot check confirmed | 
that many big-city merchants were im- 
pressed by their customers’ price com- 
plaints and that these were being passed 
from merchant to wholesaler to manu- 
facturer. First evidence that they had 
taken effect came this week in after- 
Easter sales, with advertised reductions 
of 20 to 50 per cent. 

Manufacturers of women’s clothing 
had already made _ cutbacks because 
store heads with plenty of goods on § 
hand were reducing their forward buy- § 
ing. High-priced goods taking _ the | 
greatest cuts included cotton and. rayon | 
dresses, silk hosiery, corsets, sweaters, } 
beach and play clothing, soft woolens 
(worsteds continued relatively scarce | 
and high-priced), costume — jewelry, | 
men’s sportswear, curtains and uphol- § 
stered furniture. 

In New York, Jack I. Straus, president | 
of R. H. Macy & Co., used full-page ads 
to proclaim: “Prices must come down.” | 
He urged consumers to “shop thoroughly 
before you buy.” But in an interview, he 
acknowledged that Macy’s after-Easter 
sales did not represent general and last- 
ing reductions. 

Analysts agreed that the consumer was | 
getting back in control but that general § 
price reductions would have to wait on 
reductions in basic raw materials. Many | 
believed such action was just around the 
corner. “If history repeats itself,” said The 
New York Times, “a price decline in many 
important raw materials can be expected.” 

What Price Steel: Everyone knew 
that any-signal for real price reductions 
must come from the steel industry. Pre- 
dictions that steel prices would be cut 
soon have been widespread. On April 3, 
however, Benjamin F. Fairless, president | 
otf the United States Steel Corp., said that 
no consideration could be given to prices 
until wage demands were settled. 

Car Cuts: The Ford Motor Co. last 
week supplemented its January price re- 
ductions (NEwswWEEK, Jan 27) with a 
decision to resume production of its 
lowest-priced model, the business coupé. 

The next move came from the Chrys- 
ler Corp. On April 6, it announced price 
reductions in its Plymouth line, ranging} 
from $25 on its special de luxe four-door 
sedan to $55 on the de luxe club coupé. 


oo 


RETAILING: For Employes 


Leon Mandel, president of Mandel 
Bros. department store in Chicago, de- 
cided that something should be done to 
make a sales clerk’s life more pleasant. 
Result: an entire floor for employe recre- 
ation. 

After April 10 any Mandel hired hand 
may take the elevator to a carpeted, ait- 
conditioned 20,000 square feet of floor 
space devoted to feeding, soothing, and 
caring for the employe. There, for the 
asking, will be free chiropody, dental 
diagnosis, medical care; relaxation with 
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Mandel employes relax in their library 


book or music; or refuge, if need be, in 
rubber-tiled “silent” rooms. A cafeteria, 
complete with soda fountain and snack 
bar, that seats 400 will be open at all 
hours. 

Mandel’s was footing the bill for $250,- 
000. The ideas were the employes’ own, 
from the bobby-soxers to the old-timers. 
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NLRB: Ungagging the Employer 


The National Labor Relations Board 
continued to follow the election returns. 
Last week, for the third time this year, 
the board reversed its own staff and de- 
cided in favor of an employer accused of 
Wagner Act violations. Nos. 1 and 2 were 
The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times and the 
Thompson Products cases (NEWSWEEK, 
March 3). No. 8, the latest, affected 
General Motors’ Rochester products divi- 
sion. Overruling its trial examiner and 
attorney, the NLRB upheld GM in the 
language it used in dealing with union 
organizing: 
€ A personnel executive told an employe 
asking for reinstatement that “the union 
would never get in and that they had a 
different class of people working there.” 
The trial examiner found this coercive, 
but the board decided it was “not co- 
ercive and hence . . . protected by the 
constitutional guarantee of free speech.” 


€ A foreman told an employe not to talk 
about the union or solicit union member- 
ships On company property at any time. 
The board held that employes were well 
aware that the company restriction on 
toliciting of any sort applied to working 
time only. This was the only instance 

a management representative’s saying 






MOTORS 











Moynos make “sweet music” on impossible pumping 
jobs. They handle virtually anything from liquids to 
non-pourable pastes. Pass solids in suspension. Re- 
sist abrasives, and acid attack. If pumping is your 
problem, ere’s your answer! 


NO OTHER PUMP LIKE THIS 


Continuous wedging pumping action delivers with 
minimum agitation at pressures up to 1000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. Moynos are reversible; self-prime; do every- 
thing well. They stand up where other pumps fail. 


POSITIVE PRESSURE WITHOUT PULSATION 


Without pistons, valves, or high-speed impellers, 
Moynos move everything from clay slip to corn syrup 
—from gasoline to glue. Types for normal service, 
higher pressures, volatiles, and edibles. Thousands 
in daily use. Distributors coast to coast. Moynos are 
pumps you should know about. 





One Moving Part 
eee THIS ROTOR 
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ROBBINS « MYERS, 


BRANTFORO NT 


HOISTS * CRANES 


MACHINE DRIVES + FANS 


IF IT WILL PASS THROUGH A PIPE 
YOU CAN PUMP IT WITH A MOYNO 





e) 

FREE 16-PAGE 
BOOKLET explains 
the simple Moyno prin- 
ciple; gives pressures, 
capacities, dimensions, 
uses. It's yours for the 
asking. Write the Pump 
Division for a copy of 
Book No. 21. 


Inc. 
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MOYNO PUMPS 
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- “Shouldn't we get off this 
Bi chair, Whitey— it's the best 
in the house?” 


lhiley: “So is BLACK & WHITE — 


that's why people always 
give us the seat of honor, 
Blackie.” 








Sitting Pretty! 


“BLACK s WHITE” 
The Seoleh with Characler 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 














3 mropuer op score? rf 
LACK & WHI 
stltNDED scorcH WHI hae 
9 100% scorcn wwisaits 
Mteveoesorneeet 
“Aenea 12, phase’ he 
So RT wo" 
WHISKY DistieuERs,GLAseo™ 
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the ban applied at any time, and since 
there was no evidence that the company 
authorized the foreman’s statement, the 
company could not be held responsible 
for it. 
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EXCHANGE: Too Free Spending 


Last spring, David Clore, representing 
Robert Whittaker & Co. and two other 
British cloth merchants, put up at the 
fashionable Hotel Savoy-Plaza in New 
York, and began selling his wares to 
American clothiers. He took orders for 
$500,000, a good piece of work for his 
companies and his dollar-needy country. 

Last week, Clore stood in the dock of 
Bow Street Court in London and heard 
his sentence: three months in prison and 
a fine of $12,000. The British Treasury, | 
short of foreign exchange, had authorized 
him to spend only $4,040 on a three- 
month trip. He had spent more than 
$9,000 in only seven weeks. 

Clore got the extra $5,000 in New York, 
from one of his customers, Phillips R. 
Turnbull, president of the Rogers Peet Co, 
The loan was discovered when Turnbull, 
“obviously an American,” cashed Clore’s 
repayment check in London, 

Clore’s attorney cried: “When you 
weigh up what he got in return for this 
country, I say the $5,000 dwindles into 
obscurity.” The magistrate replied that 
Clore had lied. Austere Britain, short of 
everything, could not even afford Clore’s 
lie. 

Meanwhile, aided by Scotland Yara 
the British Treasury prepared to try near- 
ly 500 Britons, many of them wealthy 
and socially prominent, for similar dis- 
obedience of currency laws. 


Po 


HOUSING: On-the-Site Prefabs 


On a 300-acre tract 5 miles from Balti- 
more, a 54-year-old Texas contractor 
named John Byrne last week was demon- 
strating his solution to the housing prob- 
lem: two- or three-bedroom, steel-framed, 
Fiberglas-insulated, radiant-heated homes 
selling for less than $7,000 each. His se- 
cret: on-the-site prefabrication. 

Byrne is building six homes a day and 
expects to be building ten soon. He plans 
to put up 1,250 at this site, and currently 
has more than 100 in various stages of 
completion. He has 400 workmen and has 
set up nine Quonset-hut assembly plants, 
each of which makes a complete section 
of a house. For example, the roof starts at 
one end of a roller conveyor. First the 
steel trusses are assembled, then wooden 
decking is added, then roofing paper, 
shingles, siding, and a chimney. It is fin- 
ished in little more than an hour. At the 
end of the line, a truck waits to carry the 
roof to the steel frame, similarly fabri- 
cated in another Quonset. 

The houses, whose basic material is 
strip steel and concrete, look pretty much § 
alike inside, but their exteriors are varie 
by giving the buyer a choice of stucco, 








Life hes ‘jor Ng Coals miners 


KING COAL is the main power behind production. It’s 
coal that drives many factory tools and carries most of 
our goods to market. But bringing coal out of mile-long shafts 
is one of the world’s most hazardous jobs. Trapped by cave- 
ins, men are faced by death due to thirst and starvation. 
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COMMERCIAL refrigeration, for example, uses Bundy- 
weld Tubing in cooling coils, condensers and other parts 
to keep beverages and food fresh and pure. Bundyweld’s mani- 
fold other uses include oil, fuel, vacuum and hydraulic lines 
1) motor vehicles and gas lines in modern ranges. 


5 EVERY DAY adds more names to the list of product 


designers and engineers who count on Bundyweld 
for outstanding mechanica! properties. Bundy Research 
an: Engineering Departments will welcome your call 
for a demonstration of the advantages in this unique, 
suj crior tubing. It may be a “life-line” for your 
pro luet, too. Available in steel, Monel and_ nickel. 
Bu ly Tubing Co., Detroit 14, Michigan. 





BUT DEATH has been cheated by driving pipes to pass 
food and water to entombed men. Such a “life-line” 
once kept five Pennsylvanians alive for eight days until rescue 
crews broke through to reach them. Far less spectacular, but 
still important is Bundyweld’s “life-line service” to industry. 


PERFECT 
SOLID BOND 


DOUBLE WALL ] 


4, BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single strip 

of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is rolled 
continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then metal- 
lurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled—to 
form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 


BUNDY TUBING 





ENGINEERED TO 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
i. 
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A great Martini must know the right people... 
and here they are | 


Without them, no Martini can be at 
its best. For they put a Martini on the 
road to greatness by giving it the right 
start in life...a great gin! 


These men from faraway lands pro- 
duce the IMPORTED BOTANICALS uscd 
in Hiram Watker’s Gin. ‘Phe plump 
juniper. The delicate coriander. ‘Phe 
spicy cassia. The fragrant herbs, barks 
and berries from Italy, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Saxony — best in the world. 


Yet, only the cream of the cream 
goes into Hiram Walker's Gin. Fine as 
they are, these matchless botanicals 
are finer in some years than in others 
—they have “vintage” years. That’s 
when we buy them—and only then. 


Taste what a difference imported 
botanicals make in any gin drink, And 
learn why the best mixers insist upon 
Hiram Watker’s Gin for a Martini that 
mitkes them say “That's great!” 


HIRAM g 


WALKERS 


Distilled Linden Duy 








90 proof. Distilled from 100% American grain. 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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redwood, aluminum, asbestos, or brick- 
veneer finish. He can choose between two 
basic designs—two bedrooms at $6,500, 
or three bedrooms at $6,750 to $6,950 
depending on the finish. That leaves 
Byrne a 10 per cent profit. The over-all 
dimensions of a three-bedroom house are 


26 by 38 feet, with a 60- by 100-foot land- * 


scaped lot for children to play in. Byrne’s 
village, called. Harundale, will be one of 
winding streets, complete with its own 
shopping center, movies, and park. Byrne 
plans to retain ownership of the stores to 
increase his profit. 

Byrne has been experimenting on his 
type of construction since 1934, when he 
became convinced that conventional 
methods were obsolete. Since then he has 
put up housing projects in Houston, Dal- 
las, Shreveport, Dearborn, and Norfolk. 
He learned some short-cut methods dur- 
ing the war—for example, he now uses 
the stud-gun method of spot welding to 
fix his Fiberglas insulation to the steel 
frames of the walls. 

His Quonset plants represent an invest- 
ment of $391,000, of which he is charg- 
ing off one-third against the present proj- 
ect. When he is through with it, he plans 
to move them to another site and build 
a similar community elsewhere. The pres- 
ent project, involving $8,000,000 is whol- 
ly financed by private capital. Baltimore 
real-estate men say the Byrne homes are 
comparable to a $10,000 house in to- 
day’s market. 


Idea Center 


Mrs. Marjorie Furst, a diminutive, 
blue-eyed woman whose head buzzes 
with ideas, has worked for the City 
Board of Assessors in Detroit for 21 
years. For a long time she had thought 
that all the real-estate information avail- 
able in that office could be of real help 
to home planners—if they knew how to 
find it and what it meant. 

Persuading Kern’s department store in 
Detroit to give her free space, Mrs. Furst 
on March 1, 1946, opened her “Civic 
Center for Home Planners”—a library of 
free information on renting, building, 
buying, and furnishing a home. She got 
a flood of literature from construction 
concerns, real-estate companies, service 
and supply companies, and manufac- 
turers. Donating her own time, and pay- 
ing two women from money she had re- 
ceived as originator and copyright owner 
of the nationally published “ration cal- 
endars,” she set up a place where home- 
seekers could sit down in comfortable 
chairs and get advice on just about every- 
thing that might conceivably interest 
them. 

Each month Mrs. Furst and her asso- 
Ciates chose an “Architect of the Month” 
whose new home design, complete with 
blueprints, was displayed in the center. 
Visitors could get detailed maps and in- 
ormation on everything from zoning laws 
to location of schools and transportation. 


By the end of 1946, they had some 400 
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Byrne lays a prefabricated roof by machinery 


to 500 visitors each week. Some merely 
picked up a leaflet and left; others spent 
whole afternoons studying plan books 
and taking notes to talk over at home. 
Kern’s built up the center in its adver- 
tising, and other dealers and manufac- 
turers mentioned it in theirs. In a corner 
of the store’s ninth floor, the center ise 
attractively painted light yellow and 
blue, and adjoins a modern dining-room 
exhibit and the living-room furniture 
display. 

Last week, Mrs. Furst thought her 
idea was ripe to bring to New York. 
Armed with a printed binder describing 
her idea, she began visiting New York 
department stores with a proposal to set 
up home-planning centers for them at a 
tentative price of from $5,000 to $10,000 
a year. The response was encouraging 
and Mrs. Furst made a decision: She 
was ready to go into the home-planning 
center business for herself. 





The homeseeker’s friend: Marjorie Furst 


UNIONS: Sharing the Land 


In St. Louis and in Dallas last week, 
locals of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union were pushing plans 
to lower the cost of new houses by pool- 
ing their funds to buy building sites and 
hire architects and contractors. 

The plans, similar in nature, call for 
the sale of shares, at $10 to $25 each, to 
union members. Completed houses would 
be assigned in the order the stock was 
purchased. The object is to achieve hous- 
ing at cost, which can be paid for like 
rent. 


Po 


FORECASTS: Unsettled 


Two sets of economists, looking at the 
future, reached opposing conclusions 
which were widely discussed last week: 


@ The Bureau of Labor Statistics predict- 
ed that, by 1950, productivity of labor 
would improve by 20 to 30 per cent com- 
pared with 1939 levels; that construction 
would increase threefold over 1945, ex- 
ports would double their 1939 dollar vol- 
ume, but total demand would not be high 
enough to sustain full employment. In 
1950, the BLS economists figure, about . 
6,700,000 workers may be unemployed, a 
number “considerably higher than most 
people would consider desirable.” 

@ The Westinghouse Electric Corp. was 
more optimistic. F. D. Newbury, vice 
president, writing in the current issue of 
the Harvard Business Review, said busi- 
ness could look forward to relative stabil- 
ity for the next six years, and a high level 
of activity. However, durable-goods pro- 
duction would outrun orders late this 
year, so a mild recession may come early 








Help feed famished 
muscles with fresh blood! 


@ When hip muscles 
seem to shout with pain 
after unaccustomed ex- 
ercise, get busy! Help 
nature feed them a sup- 
ply of fresh blood for 
renewed energy. You 
see tired muscles are 
often famished mus- 
cles—your extra exer- 
cise has burned up their 
nourishment required for 
work. But rub those 
muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you 
step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies 
fresh nourishment and at 
the same time helps carry 
away irritating fatigue acids. 
Get Absorbine Jr. today— 
this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen  ingre- 
cients from many lands. Help 
tired muscles become supple 
again. You feel relaxed and 
ready to go. At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. ls. 


Springfield, Mass. Te hy : 


-ah! m/Absorbines 


To Today's Educators and Students 
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For Land and Sea travel. 
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Equipped to give you 
every service you'd expect 
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|in 1948. Booming construction and for- 
eign loans big enough to sustain export 
trade at a level of $10,000,000,000 a year 
for several years were held to be the 
principal factors in the long-term favor- 
able outlook. Only when construction and 
heavy industry drop together, Newbury 
wrote, can there be a major depression. 
“We need have little fear of another long 
depression before the late 1950s.” 

Newbury related that after the stock- 
market break last September the top 
executives of Westinghouse reexamined 
this forecast, which had been instrument- 
al in a decision to spend $120,000,000 
on expansion, and decided to stick by 
their guns. 


RUBBER: Egg Bouncer 


Until April 4, the Easter season in New 
York promised to be like any other, But 
on that day a sober, sane man took a doz- 
en or so eggs to the top of an eleven-story 
building, then calmly dropped them, one 
by one, to the street below. To the sur- 
prise of spectators and the joy of a press 
agent, some of the eggs bounced 35 feet 
into the air when they landed on a 3-inch- 
thick rubber mat. Those which missed 
the mat, did what comes naturally 
and splattered. 

The mat was made of a new soft rub- 
ber developed by the United States Rub- 
ber Co, Its tiny nitrogen-filled cells—250,- 
(00 to the cubic inch—yield like balloons 
to heavy blows and yet exert pressure to 
cushion the impact. 

During the war, the light, moisture- 
proof rubber served as padding to pro- 
tect instruments in tank interiors. In 
peacetime it may be used in football 
helmets or built into aircraft to reduce 
|| crash damage and injuries. 
















Dropped 100 feet, this egg bounced 


RAILROAD: Freight-Car Race 


For many months, the freight-car short- 
age (NEwsweEx, Aug. 5, 1946) has been 
a limiting factor in the postwar produc- 


tion boom. On April 1, the railroads had- 


about 1,700,000 freight cars. They need- 
ed 2,000,000. Worse, their wornout cars 
were being scrapped at the rate of 5,000 
a month, while new-car deliveries were 
less than 3,000 a month. 

The bottleneck was steel. In March, 
after the. government moved in with allo- 
cations, freight-car production finally re- 
versed its down trend and turned up- 
ward. One plant, the freight-car works 
of the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Co. in Michigan City, Ind., last 
week reported that it had doubled its 
1946 average, reaching a rate of about 
850 cars a month. 

From now on, said S. M. Felton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Car In- 
stitute, all freight-car builders would be 
gaining ground, rather ‘than losing, in 
their race to make up the car shortage. 
But there would be no immediate reliet 
for everyone who wanted more shipping 
space. It would be at least two years, 
experts predicted, before the car supply 
would balance the backed-up demand. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Process: A rayon stabilization process 
called Sanforset has been developed by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., owners of the 
Sanforizing process of shr inkproofing cot- 
ton. Sanforset is said to hold shrinkage 
or stretching of rayon fabrics to a maxi- 
mum of 2 per cent; to make them wash- 
able, and to eliminate the need for spe- 


cial care in ironing. 

Jack: A house jack weighing 80 pounds, 
designed to lift 20 tons with 
pressure of only 100 pounds 
on the handle, is being manu- 
factured by the Curtis House 
Moving Co., Inc., of Seattle. 
The jack is placed between 
two heavy blocks with the 
piston projecting below. 

Fasteners: Setting over but- 
tons or fasteners on maternity 
dresses can be eliminated 
with a slide-fastener arrange- 
ment called A-Just-A-Zip by 
Marty Hyman, New York 
dress manufacturer. A lock is 
designed to hook into the 
slide fastener at any one of 
several adjustments. 

Aqua Scent: Perfuming a 
shower bath is an idea that 
came out of Brooklyn last 
week. It is done with Aqua 
Scent tablets inserted one at 
a time in a plastic gadget that 
fits just above a shower-head. 
The plastic container comes 
in pastel shades of peach, 
green, and blue, and in white; 
the scent, in apple blossom 
and pine. Imaginative press 
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Aqua Scent perfumes the shower 


agents persuaded Joan Barton of the - 


movies to pose under an Aqua Scent 
shower, wearing an enraptured expres- 
sion denoting apple blossoms. 

Display: “Shadow box” signs made 
luminous by invisible rays (sometimes 
called black light) focused on fluorescent 
paint have been designed for retail 
counter displays by Art Radebaugh of 
New Center Studios, Inc., Detroit. Black 
light brings detail and color to life with 
all the appearance of a third dimension. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: Trading in the stock market 
continued light last week, and industrials, 
measured by the Dow-Jones averages, de- 
clined 1.81 points in a week to close at 
175.39 on April .. 

Postage: April 29, the Post Office 
Department will authorize use of a sin- 
gle-sheet “air letter” which folds into an 
envelope and may be sent to any part of 
the world fpr 10 cents. 

Construction: Building costs have 
passed their peak, the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
reported last week. 


Wool: The Senate agriculture commit- + 


tee approved a bill sponsored by Sen. 
Edward V. Robertson, Wyoming Repub- 
lican, requiring the Department of Agri- 
culture to support the price paid wool 
producers through the end of 1948 at no 
less than the 1946 support level, which 
averaged about 42 cents a pound. 

Personnel: Frazier A. Bailey is new 
president of the National Federation of 
American Shipping, succeeding Almon E. 
Roth . .. Raymond E. Horn was elected 
president of the Abbott Laboratories, Chi- 
cago... P. W. Litchfield was elected to 
his 22nd term as board chairman of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... . C. Don- 
tld Dallas was elected board chairman 
of Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., continu- 
ing as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. He was succeeded as president by 
James J. Russell. 
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This is under ne circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE March 26, 1947 
$200,000,000 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Thirty-Five Year 234% Debentures 
Dated April 1, 1947 Due April 1, 1982 


Price 100.75% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of 
the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 
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Hearing Aid Users... 





YOULL HEAR 
BETTER LONGER! 


THE WORLD'S BEST LAWN MOWER 















COMPARE BEFORE YOU BUY @& 


No power mower can give you top 
performance if it lacks these impor- 
tant features: 


© Power driven wheels 

@ Power driven reel 

@ Power driven sharpener 

@ Positive action clutch 

® Throttle contro! on handle 

@ Clutch control on handle 
Eclipse power mowers have 
“all 6° and many other out- 
standing features. 


with “Eveready” “Mini-Max’ Batteries 


@ “Eveready” “Mini-Max” batteries, 
with extra power capacity, can help 
you to better hearing. You get more 
full-volume operation when and as 
you need it, longer battery life. And 
save money besides! 


@ Exclusive flat-cell inner construc- 
tion, with no waste space, is the secret. 
Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy 
producers...size for size, the most 
compact...penny for penny, the most 
economical, “Eveready” batteries are 
sold by most hearing aid dealers. 


FREE! New book- 
b \ iy DY let: “Progress 
TRADE-MARKS Toward Better 
MINI MAX Hearing.” Write 


t. N-22, 
HEARING AID BATTERIES 


pon 


Hand and Power Models 


Patented Natural Grip Handles 
Finger Tip Control 

















The Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., Prophetstown, Ill. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 





30 Last 42nd:Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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WALL STREET 


“Not colored 
or wax polished” 


“We are sending, express, today, a 
basket of oranges, as a small token of our 
appreciation for your work and advice, 
on the custodian account of Mrs. Hodges 
and her mother. 

“We just picked them off the trees in 
the yard and hope they reach you in good 
condition, and you will find them eatable. 
They are not colored or wax polished; 
just as the boy picked them off the tree. 

“We are truly delighted with the results 
of the acc’t and believe your firm in this 
line is doing an exceptionally needed ser- 
vice. So many people work hard to save 
and put away a bit of funds for a rainy 
day, and find at the end, they have little 
knowledge of investing it.” 

Well pleased was Merrill Lynch’s 
large Research Department with the 
letter from investor A. W. Hodges of 
Eustis, Florida. It was happily phrased 
and typical of expressions of gratitude 
from the many individuals who request 
and receive investment assistance from 
this outstanding stock exchange firm 
(12,863 requests to the Research De- 
partment in 1946). 

No doubt about it, M L’s oft-reiter- 
ated “Investigate then Invest” was bear- 
ing fruit. A one sentence letter from a 
retired businessman requested advice 
in investing $350,000—the entire pro- 
ceeds from the sale of his business. 
Three West Virginia miners pooled 
capital—$150—wanted to know what 
to buy. They were advised to buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 

Facts—Then More Facts: Deliver- 
ing facts “not colored or wax polished” 
to investors is the day-in-day-out busi- 
ness of the Research Department. When 
it comes to assessing securities there is 
no room for guesswork. Furthermore, 
once securities are purchased, they 
must be constantly re-evaluated in the 
light of changing conditions. 

To this end, the Research Depart- 
ment prepares periodic studies on cur- 
rent securities and industries and also 
issues from time to time studies of vari- 
ous factors which investors must under- 
stand in order to achieve an over-all 
perspective of the task of investing. 

Now Ready: “How to Read a Fi- 
nancial Report,” a study delving into 
the whys and wherefores of an income 
and balance sheet, giving an ABC ex- 
planation of the terms used by account- 
ants—sometimes not so well understood 
by those who must interpret them for 

their own use.* This kind of service to 
investors has made sense in 1946 to 
192,000 customers and can make sense 
to others who want to give it a try. 





Address request for your copy of “How To Read A 
Financial Report’ to: Department S-7, Merrill Lynch, 
oo Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
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Our Fiscal Irresponsibility 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


In the present temper of the 
country, and under our political setup, 
the champions of government econ- 
omy labor under a heavy handicap. 
They work first of all against the im- 
plicit assumption that the burden of 
proof is on those who wish to econ- 
omize to point out exactly where and 
how they would do so. The 


and emerge with a proposed slash of 
$6,000,000,000, or 16 per cent off the 
amount that the President has request- 
ed, without publishing in detail the 
wheres and whys of their cuts, they 
find their well-intended efforts de- 
nounced from all sides. 

The department heads who have 
asked for the appropriations 





burden of proof, on the con- 
trary, must always be on 
those who are asking for the 
appropriations. They should 
be made to justify affirma- 
tively every dollar of ex- 
penditure they propose. 

It is right here that we 
encounter the first great 
dilemma of budget-making. 
Only those asking for the 





- money are in position to 


know intimately how much is really 
needed. Yet these are precisely the 
persons whose personal interests are 
most directly involved. Their usual in- 
terest is to obtain as large an appro- 
priation as possible. And the farther 
away any official is from the point of 
origin of the request the less he can 
know at first hand about its justifica- 
tion. Requests for Army funds may be 
filtered up trom captains to colonels, 
colonels to generals, generals to pro- 
curement officers or an Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, from him to the Secre- 
tary, and thence to the Budget Bureau 
or the President. Each in turn must 
rely in large part upon the word and 
judgment of his subordinates. 


It follows from this that even a 
very conscientious and economy-mind- 
ed Bureau of the Budget can do only 
a partial job of screening out wasteful 
and unnecessary expenditure. It can 
only cut down or eliminate the items 
that look excessive or wasteful on 
paper or in replies to questions. And 
what a conscientious Budget Bureau 
can only do inadequately by working 
full, time, Congressional appropriation 
committees, without such a conscien- 
tious Budget Bureau, must do far less 
adequately. Their so-called investiga- 
tion is too often perfunctory. They 
cannot hope to do this task well un- 
less they are assisted, not only by a 
staff of full-time experts who know 
what questions to ask the department 
heads requesting money, but by field 
examiners who can see for themselves 
how money has been, is being, or 
could be spent. 

If the appropriation committees, 
acting half-blindly, go into a huddle 








accuse them of “undermin- 
ing the national defense,” 
or torpedoing foreign aid, 
housing, social security, or 
what-not. Newspaper edi- 
torial writers who are not in 
a position to know the real 
facts join in the clamor. 
Their usual line is that the 
President must be support- 
ed. They forget that even 
the . President has been 
obliged to rely for his estimates on 
many anonymous and not disinterested 
subordinates. The beginning of any 
Congressional budget control would 
consist in the establishment of an ade- 
quate staff of experts to act as the 
eyes, ears, and legs of the Congres- 
sional appropriation committees. 

But we shall never have any real 
fiscal responsibility at Washington 
without far more basic reforms even 
than this. The first of these would be 
to adopt the wholesome rule that has 
prevailed in Great Britain since the 
time of Queen Anne—to wit, that the 
legislative body cannot make any ap- 
propriation whatever not recommend- 
ed by “the government.” Only such a 
rule can prevent raids on the Treasury 
by Congressional logrolling. Only by 
making the executive solely responsi- 
ble for the budget can there be a re- 
sponsible budget. 


The proper function of members 
of Congress is to act on behalf of the 
people as watchmen of the Treasury. 
They cannot be suitable guardians of 
the public till as long as they are 
themselves permitted to stick their 
hands into the till. The proper use of 
the legislative power of the purse is to 
deny the purse to the executive for 
wasteful or unjustified expenditures. 

Congress will do this best only if it 
is itself removed from the temptation 
of trying to buy votes with the peo- 
ple’s money. It will be a vigilant 
watchdog only if it is itself denied 
access to the Treasury. As Henry 
Jones Ford has put it: “There,is no 
propensity of human nature more 
marked than jealousy of opportunities 
that one dees not share.” 
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De Luxe: 
specially 


elegant... 
uncommon. 
WEBSTER 
= 
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DeLusdt 


| ya BOURBON Me! 


WALKER’S DELUXE sé a straight Bourbon whiskey, 6 years old; 


elegant in taste, uncommonly good—a Hiram Walker whiskey. 
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©1947, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 86 Proof 
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THE 
UNFINISHED 
SANDWICH 





A speck of dust, an unpleasant 
odor, a wandering fly! That’s all 
it takes to make a loyal restau- 
rant patron leave a sandwich 
and a restaurant cold! 

And lost just as easily as profit- 
able customers for the same rea- 
son of unsanitary neglect 





are 
vital employees and _ valuable 
“man hours” in production. 
Thus industrial plants, insti- 
tutions and public places alike 
use immaculately clean environ- 
ment for their own benefit. 
Keeping things clean for you 
is West’s business as much as it 
is yours! To this end, West places 
at your disposal a vast array of 
cleansing products and services 
—all field-tested and fully ap- 
proved! Consult one of over 475 
trained West representatives. 


Products That Promote Sanitation 


4216’ West Street, 
Long Istand City, 1, N.Y. 


Cleansing Disinfectants - Insecticides - Kotex Vending Machines 
Paper Towels - Automatic Deodorizing Appliances - Liquid Soaps 
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Witnesses of the Resurrection 


The words were almost as old as Chris- 
tianity itself. But the full impact of the 
four Gospel accounts of the Passion, 
Death, and Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
had rarely struck the ear so forcibly. 
The occasion was the special single 
broadcast, The Son of Man, presented by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System over 
113 of its 166 stations on Easter Day, 
April 6 (1:30-2:30 p.m. EST). 

Announced as radio’s first Passion Play, 
The Son of Man was drawn entirely from 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, whose 
four voices told the story. The selections 
from the King James version were made 
by Archibald MacLeish, poet and former 
Assistant Secretary of State, who also 
wrote a brief introduction. In a unique 
effect, the four voices presented a com- 
plete picture of the Passion which is not 
to be gained by the Bible student who 
reads each account separately. 

MacLeish, who began working on the 
idea after CBS commissioned him last Au- 
gust, added to the Passion scenes a fifth 
narrator, Johann Sebastian Bach. In his B 
Minor Mass and his St. Matthew and St. 
John Passions, Bach “was himself a wit- 
ness,” MacLeish feels, “not to the event 
but to the meaning of the event.” His 
music, played by an orchestra under Al- 
exander Semmler and sung by a 30-voice 
chorus trained by Robert Shaw, was elo- 
quent commentary and punctuation to 
the ageless biblical words. 

For radio, The Son of Man presented 
peculiar problems. There could be no 
convenient cutting of words to emphasize 
a music swell, and no chopping of Bach’s 
music to allow the text free play. Care- 
ful teamwork between MacLeish, Semm- 
ler, and the producer Guy Della Cioppa 
preserved the essence of each. 

The Son of Man is one of the best 
efforts to date in religious radio. Its sim- 
ple but dramatic presentation could well 


serve as an example to the churches, 
which strive increasingly to use radio as a 
means. of bringing Christ’s words closer 
to the hearts of His children. 


oe 


World Council 


Last August delegates from interfaith 
groups in fourteen countries met at Ox- 
ford, England (NEwswEEK, July 1, 
1946), to organize a world council simi- 
lar to the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews in the United States. The 
world organization would fight religious 
intolerance in all countries just as the 
NCC] does in America. On April 5, 
Charles Evans Hughes, retired Chief 
Justice of the United States and an 
NCCJ founder, announced that the State 
Department is backing a request from 
the new council for affiliation with the 
UN Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. UNESCO has been criti- 
cized by leading American churchmen 
for its lack of religious ties. 


Are Umtees Religious? 


Last week the Chief of Chaplains re- 
ported on the spiritual side of the Army's 
six-month Universal Military Training 
for teen-aged boys: at Fort Knox, ky. 
(NEwsSweEEK, Jan. 6). Initial chaplain in- 
terviews disclosed that of 664 “umtees,” 
508 are Protestants, 145 Roman Catholics, 
lu Jews, and one claimed no religion. 

Of the Protestants, 58 per cent quali- 
fied for adult church membership on 
their arrival, according to Chaplain 
Maury Hundley Jr. (Disciples of Christ). 
He added that at Knox, 63 boys have 
been baptized and 57 are receiving re- 
ligious instruction. Only 42 per cent of 
the Catholics attended mass regularly on 
arrival. This figure has increased to 75 
per cent, and 41 trainees are taking in- 
struction. Fifteen boys made their first 
Communions on Easter. 


U.S. AL, o2Gala. .rS 


Protestant “umtees” receive Communion from Chaplain Hundley at Fort Knox 
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A PRODUCT OF THE 


ESULTs of Acousti-Cc!otex sound conditioning prove 


that taking the noise out of business is good 
business. 


¢ 


And over 100,000 Acousti-Celotex installations in 
buildings of every kind prove sound conditioning is 
also BIG business. 

From coast to coast, the nation’s outstanding busi- 
ness concerns are reducing noise with Acousti-Celotex* 
drilled cane fibre tile. Installations in offices, factories, 
banks, stores, theaters, hospitals, schools and churches 
have made this the most widely used of all acous- 


tical materials. 


And here’s just one example of the results of sound 
conditioning. By actual test the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company decreased employee turnover 47% . . . de- 
creased absences 37% . . . decreased typists’ errors 29%. 
At the same time the efficiency of employees was 
increased 8.8%! 





.. BIG Business, too 


Sound Co 
7 AcousTI-CELOTEX 





All done with Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning 
—the magic which creates a comfortable working 
environment ...soothes taut, tired nerves. ..improves 
morale ...steps up the efficiency of workers. 


So, no matter what your noise problem may be, con- 
sult the Acousti-Celotex distributor for your territory. 
He is a member of the world’s most experienced sound 
conditioning organization with the “know how” derived 
from thousands of acoustical installations in every 
type of building, large and small. And he features the 
world’s most extensively used sound conditioning ma- 
terial. Consult him with confidence, too. His advice is 
yours without obligation. A note to us will bring him 
to your desk. 


* * *& 

FREE! “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.” 
Interesting, fact-packed booklet. Write: The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Dept. Nw-447, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


" Povforaited Fibre Tle ones ex 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


CELOTEX CORPORATION, 





CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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BASEBALL: Time to Decide 


Umpire Cal Hubbard is a burly-shoul- 
dered mountain of a man who has taken 
care of himself in all sorts of verbal and 
physical strife, and not many things both- 
er him now. Most of the fans who scream 
hatefully at his decisions don’t know 
much about baseball rules, he feels sure. 
Most of the players who yammer into his 
bulldog face are only trying to win—“and 
I wouldn’t give a dime for a guy who 
didn’t want to win.” 

But in a recent exhibition game at Los 
Angeles, Hubbard (see cover) ran into 
something that, even after ten years of 
American League umpiring, still gets 
him: honky-voiced hecklers in a crowd 
that was too small to drown them out. 
Every word stood out starkly. Finally, 
Hubbard compressed his anger into one 
thunderous blurt: “Yahh, bushers!” Later 
with a grin, he comforted himself about 
his profession: “Like they say, you can’t 
beat the hours—3 to 5.” 

The Decision Makers: If the work- 
ing hours were fine for umpires, they had 
never been worse for the men who settle 
baseball’s front-office matters. For big- 
league executives, 1947 was the year in 
which many vital decisions must be 
made. This meant a constant round of 
meetings, hotel-room haggling, and long- 
distance phoning and traveling in the 
months before next week’s American and 
National League openings. The way they 
were playing it, stakes and feelings had 
never been higher, nor their judgments 
more important. What they decided 
would affect the game’s competitive pres- 
ent and future, its prestige, and the de- 
sign of its entire structure. 

Some decisions have already been 
made. Confronted with threats of a play- 
er union, the magnates last week adopted 
a pension plan assuring players of (1) 
life insurance of $5,300 to $10,600 while 
they are with a club, and (2) annuities 
of $50 to $100 a month after the age of 
50. Previously, the owners had agreed to 
a $5,000 minimum season’s salary. 

At long last, too, they admitted they 
were overdoing pre-season training. Next 
year, they agreed, they would make 
March 1 the earliest starting date. 

Alerted by gambling scandals in the 
minors, the big leagues took policing 
steps which they hope will make it harder 
for hoodlums to talk to players, at the 
park and away from it. 

Branch Rickey, faced with evidence of 
Manager Leo Durocher’s questionable 
friends and marital difficulties, had de- 
cided: “I am a Durocher man,” though 
this evidence got the Brooklyn Dodgers 
boycotted by the 50,000 members of the 
Brooklyn Catholic Youth Organization. 
Continually, the headline decision-making 
involved Rickey. °* 

The Moneymakers: Arrayed against 
him and the other older magnates, in the 
game’s market places, were an increasing 
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number of new faces—fresh money crowd- 
ing in on New York, Detroit, and Chicago 
bankrolls that used to get their way so 
regularly: 


@ At Pittsburgh, the Pirates were being 
operated by a well-heeled foursome that 
included Frank McKinney, boy-wonder 
banker now quite grown up; Bing Cros- 
by, crooner; John Galbreath, realtor and 
horseman, and Tom Johnson, attorney. 
Whenever there is an important decision 
to be made, President McKinney consults 
each of his partners, who split the bills 
with him. Since they shelled out $1,800,- 
000 to get the franchise late last summer, 
the bills have run big. Last week, McKin- 
ney looked at the $1,956,000 so far put 
into park, player, and farm-system im- 
















provements and said: 
scratched the surface.” 

@ At Boston, the “Three Little Steam 
Shovels”—President Lou Perini, Guido 
Rugo, and Joseph Maney—had dumped 
about $5,000,000 into the reconstruction 
of the Braves. There was plenty more 
where that came from. Their fortunes, 
made in the construction business, totaled 
an estimated $25,000,000 to $35,000,000. 
@ At Cleveland, a syndicate was headed 
by the independently wealthy Bill Veeck, 
whose notions about baseball promotion 
were much more aggyessive than the 
banker group that sold the Indians to 
him last June. 
@ At Philadelphia, the long-despised 
Phillies were in the liberal hands of 
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manage finishes.” 
Leo Durocher, 
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place again.” 


through.” 
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I have.” 


Ifs, Ands, and Buts for 1947... 


From every big-league baseball train- 
ing camp, there have come innumerable 
versions of 1947 problems and prospects. 
For the sake of any fans who may have 
lost their way in this wilderness of words, 
NEwsweEEK asked the sixteen managers 
to focus their “ifs” and consequences 
down to 25 words or less. The results: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Billy Southworth, Boston Braves: “My 
team is 100 per cent stronger than last 
spring but I never predict where a club I 


Brooklyn Dodgers: 
“Pete Reiser’s arm is my biggest ‘if.’ If it’s 
OK we will be right up there, but I never 
predict where we will finish.” 


Charley Grimm, Chicago Cubs, “Our 
‘if is the infield. Barring another series 
of injuries like those that ruined us last 
year, we'll finish in the first division.” 


Johnny Neun, Cincinnati Reds: “I 
have a lot of ‘ifs’ on my club, but our 
biggest need is hitting power.” 


Mel Ott, New York Giants: “My major 
‘if is my pitching staff. If it comes 
through, I'll have a first-division club.” 


Ben Chapman, Philadelphia Phillies: 
“My veterans are my biggest ‘if.’ Rowe, 
Newsome, McCormick, and Tabor are 
getting along in years and we'll need 
them every day. I am shooting for fifth 


Billy Herman, Pittsburgh Pirates: “We 
can be mighty tough, if Hank Greenberg 
and Ralph Kiner hit homers like they 
did last year and my pitching comes 


Eddie Dyer, St. Louis Cardinals: “If 
Terry Moore, Marty Marion, and George 
Kurowski are OK physically, and I be- 
lieve they are, we are going to be the 
club to beat. I’m satisfied with what 
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young President Bob Carpenter, closely 
related to the du Pont millions. 
Fortunately for baseball’s future, the 
minds behind the new money seemed 
fully prepared for a long haul rather than 
a quick grab. Like Tom Yawkey, who 
bought the Boston Red Sox only four 
days after he came into the bulk of his 
foster-father’s estate back in 1933, they 
called themselves “fans,” mainly inter- 
- ested in a good team. Most of them got 
substantial baseball executive experience 
in the minors before undertaking their 
present tasks. All are reported avoiding a 
common tendency of rich men who go 
into baseball: meddling with field man- 
agement. Even the flamboyam Veeck is 
said to be setting a record in good man- 
ager-front office relations, for a club that 
long maintained a high mortality rate in 
managers’ jobs and self-respect. 


A year ago, new owners were a factor 


in the big leagues’ stunning total of more 
than 18,000,000 paid admissions. Their 
cash helped create new attendance rec- 
ords for the Braves, Phillies, and Indians. 
This year, their efforts to broaden the 
pennant picture—dominated for the last 
fifteen years by the New York Yankees, 
Detroit Tigers, St. Louis Cardinals, and 
Chicago Cubs*—have been hindered by 
the effects of that boom. After a year in 
which eleven clubs set all-time home at- 
tendance records, owners could afford to 
pass up dazzling offers for players who 
counted. 

The Farm Question: For the ulti- 
mate solution, the new men are resorting 
to a proven device: farm systems. Out of 
388 minor-league teams scheduled to 





*Twenty-one out of a possible 30 pennants were 
won by these four teams. 



































... from the Major-League Managers 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Joe Cronin, Boston Red Sox: “My ‘ifs’ 
are third base and right field. But I’m not 
worried about any spot, and we will be 
stronger than last year. I figure that we 
are the team to beat.” 


Ted Lyons, Chicago White Sox: “Our 
‘ifs’ are John Rigney’s recovery from 
surgery to win more than twenty games, 
Dave Philley’s and Murrell Jones’s hit- 
ting, and third base. Let us realize on 
these possibilities and we will be ag- 
gressive contenders.” 


Lou Boudreau, Cleveland Indians: 
“Our big problem is the outfield. If Cen- 
terfielder Dale Mitchell proves capable 
and Outfielders Pat Seerey and Hank 
Edwards deliver, we should finish one- 
two.” 


Steve O’Neill, Detroit Tigers: “If Dick 
Wakefield and Hoot Evers hit 20 points 
better than last year and Eddie Mayo 
can play regularly, we are going to be 
good. -The Red Sox are a great team, 
but with my pitching we could top 
them.” ‘ 


Bucky Harris, New York Yankees: 
“Everyone knows that my big “if” is the 
big fellow, DiMaggio. I still don’t know 
whether he will regain his prewar form. 
He could make us a winner. But even 
without him I expect to finish in the 
first division.” 


Connie Mack, Philadelphia Athletics: 
“My infield worries me. I’m hoping it 
will be better than it looks. I am sure we 
are all right in other departments. We 
are On Our way up.” 


Muddy Ruel, St. Louis Browns: “I 
can’t tell right now what my biggest ‘if’ 
is. But I do know I have a satisfied 
bunch of players who will hustle.” 


Ossie Bluege, Washington Senators: 
“Pitching is my biggest ‘if.’ It let me 
down: last year and we finished fourth. 
I will be happy to finish there again.” 
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operate this season, 234 are owned or 
have working agreements with the ma- 
jors. Rickey, who originated the idea in 
1919, now has a Brooklyn chain of 25 
clubs containing 700 players. In a super- 
camp at Pensacola, Fla., they work out in 
shifts and keep some 35 coaches busy 
with note-boards and _plus-and-minus 
markings recording their efforts. 

The Cubs, stung -many times in the 
past in purchases of high-priced players, 
now have a string of 21 talent sources. 
The Yankees have twenty. The Cardinals, 
for whom Rickey first set up the farm 
plan, now stand only fourth on the list 
with nineteen clubs. Among the new 
regimes, the Braves were making up 
ground fast with sixteen. 

Evidently, the long and stubborn argu- 
ment in favor of local ownership in the 


_ minors was on its last legs. The argu- 
. ment hit at the monopolistic dangers of 


so much territory and so many players in 
the hands of so few men. To Billy Evans, 
new general manager of the Detroit 
Tigers, there wasn’t any other efficient 
way to put out a successful big league 
team: “We have to develop our own play- 
ers these days in order to get replace- 
ments regularly enough to be a steady 
pennant contender, And a farm system is 
certainly sounder, economically, than 
paying fantastic bonuses for young play- 
ers and buying high-priced stars who 
may be past their peak.” 

But even Evans warned that the 
spreading network could be overdone. 
His view: “A twelve-team minor system 
should produce ample player dividends.” 
Nine major clubs already have more 
than that. 

The Temper Question: Under the 
tightening, high-rolling competition, tem- 
pers rose to the exploding point. One of 
them was Commissioner Happy Chand- 
ler’s. During the winter, he had been 
maddened by the way the press chided 
him for his first reaction to a gambling 
scare in the minors: “It’s not my affair.” 
Last month, he ignored his hecklers’ ad- 
vice when a name-calling bout broke out 
between President Larry MacPhail of the 
Yankees and Rickey and Durocher of the 
Dodgers. MacPhail demanded a hearing 
before Chandler. The press opposed it; 
for the sake of baseball’s prestige, such 
petty stuff ought to be cleared up pri- 
vately—and besides, the whole thing 
might be only a publicity gag. 

Chandler went ahead and held .the 
hearing anyway, in two windy install- 
ments. Afterward, he angrily swept past 
reporters. Clearly, he thought that news- 
papermen were out té6 get him. Just as 
clearly, his growing feuds with the press 
werent doing baseball any good, and 
his decision on the MacPhail-Rickey-Du- 
rocher feud was postponed. 

The Color Question: The year’s 
most revolutionary decision was being left 


to another man—Rickey. In 1946, he drew 


a handsome press by giving Negroes their 
first chance in organized baseball. If the 
chance came too late for the Satchel 


, 
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| Paiges and Josh Gibsons, there was one 

~~) young Negro who could give it a big 
re . whirl. Sent to the Dodgers’ Montreal 
oe farm, Jackie Robinson led the Interna- 
: tional League in hitting with an average 

; of .349. He also led the league’s second 
: ‘ 44a basemen in fielding, was part of an out- 
ig Wy A GRAN DE M ARQ U EK standing double-play combination, and 


starred in Montreal’s Little World Series 


i victory. Traditionally, such a_perform- 
i é O G NAC ance in a Triple A league meant auto- 





matic graduation to the parent club. 

When Brooklyn and Montreal began 
training in Cuba this spring, Robinson 
was still on the farm squad. A poll of the 
Dodgers revealed that they were against. 
his joining them, much as some people 
thought the team needed him. To nimer- 
ous interviewers, Robinson refused to ad- 
mit disappointment. 

Repeatedly, Rickey insisted that Rob- 
inson would get a fair and thorough look- 
ing-over during the Dodgers’ exhibition 
games with Montreal. The same games 
_ |. would give Robinson a chance to change 
the Brooklyn players’ minds about him. | 
Rickey was handling the matter in the 
way he considered best for Robinson, he 
said. Recently, there were reports that 
he was talking to Brooklyn players sepa- 
rately telling them flatly how it will be 
with Robinson ‘iif he so decides. 


Por 


& 





FOOTBALL: Time Out 


In New York last week, the law fin- | 
ished convicting four men who tried to | 
fix the New York-Chicago football game 
last December. In Philadelphia, Commis- 
sioner Bert Bell of the National Football 
League disposed of Frank Filchock and 
Merle Hapes, who received the bribe 
offers and didn’t report them. Under 

rules in effect at the time of their offense, 
ee the stiffest wording Bell could use was 
indefinite” suspension. But nobody 
doubted that the suspensions would be 
€ “Hie for life. 
Fifty Million Frenchmen ws 


Can't be Wrong GOLF: Masters’ Master 


For the Masters golf tournament at 


More Frenchmen drink Camus | Augusta, Ga., Jimmy Demarets ensem 
bles were as uninhibited as usual. Last 





than any other Cognac, Saturday he showed up in a pink T- 

Please read that again. More shirt and a kind of green pair of slacks 
On Sunday his shirt was yellow, and a 

Frenchmen drink Camus white chauffeur’s cap was added. 


Nor was there any change in the golf 
game that the chubby-faced Texan has 
knows more about Cognac? been displaying since he got out of the 
Navy in 1946. Although his drives strayed 


than any other Cognac...who 
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i arouse Put your personal endorsement into trouble, he made crisp recoveries andj | - 
wUC¥eeac on Camus with your first had the putting touch needed for the | 
sStPst0 te sorro F : ‘ , Augusta National course’s big greens. His}. 

gS et . atin-smooth sip of this 72-hole total of 281 was seven strokes} | 
—— none fe warmly robust Cognac, ' under par and two shots better than Byron : 
ay WNE VINTNERS ©" Nelson and Frank Stranahan. 


With the $2,500 first money, Demare! 
could afford to enlarge his wardrobe. 
After little more than three months’ workfif | | 
he was leading the 1947 money winners 
with a total of $12,100. [ 
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Fearless Vernal Forecast 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Out of the underbrush where he 
has been lurking since last autumn, 
to cheat the wrath of the proletariat, 
there emerges at this point the furtive 
feure of the fearless forecastet—look- 
ing mighty spruce, too, in his new 
spring alliterations with the belt in 
the back. Unless you turn the page 
without a moment’s delay, 
vou are about to learn how 
the ball clubs will finish in 
the major-league pennant 
races in_1947. 

NEWSWEEK  reconnais- 
sance forces have obtained 
certain clues to the future 
from the managers of the 
sixteen clubs, but you know 
how a baseball manager is 
fixed in regard to prognosti- 
cation. If he says exactly 
what he thinks, he exposes himself to 
the discomfort and inconvenience of 
being lynched come October. I am 
constantly reminded, in this connec- 
tion, of the inordinate functional dis- 
cretion of Mr. Joe McCarthy, former 
manager of the New York Yankees. 

“Yes and no,” Mr. McCarthy once 
replied to a question, and then added 
hastily “but please don’t quote me.” 

The managers have given NEws- 
WEEK some valuable information and 
some practical hints. There is nothing 
practical about the fearless forecaster, 
except the speed with which he takes 
to the hills in emergencies. For a while 
last year, before the chastening effects 
of the football season made themselves 
felt, the forecaster was drunk with 
bravado. He had both pennant win- 
ners, the Red Sox being a dark horse, 
and he had the first four clubs and the 
bottom one placed right in the Ameri- 
can League. In fact, but for a late 
nose dive by the tactless Indians of 
Cleveland, he would have called the 


entire league right, place for place. 





a ee 


Baseball is less tricky than horse 
racing, but even in baseball, the form, 
or what looks like the form, takes fun- 
ny bounces. At the beginning of last 
season, it looked as though the St. 
Louis Cardinals could win the pen- 
nant playing on their hands and knees. 
As you know, they had to go two 
games beyond the end of the regular 
season to win. The rest of the National 
League was well scrambled; it may 
be well scrambled again this year. 

There is no logical way of figuring 
how the Cardinals can lose in 1947 
(I say this at the risk of mortifying 
Mr. Eddie Dyer, who can give you 


Do~o~ 








twenty ways). They have pitching 
which should be better than last 
year's, with George Munger there to 
give those lean southpaws the rest 
they need. They have hitting, and 
with or without Terry Moore, they 
have an adequate defense. Brooklyn, 
if Pete Reiser plays often enough, 
should finish in second place 
again. I think the Cub trend 
is downward, and the Bos- 
ton trend upward, and the 
second division is a rat race 
indeed, with Pittsburgh and 
the Giants somewhat im- 
proved. 

The Red Sox of Boston, 
your correspondent’s nest 
egg in 1946, seem to stand 
out once more. They have 
all they need—pitching, hit- 
ting, balance, a strong defense down 
that center axis. Also, which is unusual 
in baseball just now, they are young 
in the key jobs. That is more than can 
be said for Detroit, which, leaning 
heavily on the gifted Mr. Newhouser, 
ought to get home second. The Yankee 
talent is also senile or erratic. The 
Yanks have added one good-looking 
young pitcher, Don Johnson, to their 
staff. They need more like him. 


There has been a winter stam- 
pede to Cleveland among the experts. 
It puzzles this forecaster, who is, ad- 
mittedly, an easily puzzled seer. The 
Indians traded their second-best 
pitcher, Reynolds, for Joe Gordon, a 
move which does not necessarily put 
them closer to the pennant. Washing- 
ton still looks to me to have enough 
balance and hustle to make the first 
division. The White Sox, whose pitch- 
ing staff is a country club for gentle- 
men in the netghborhood of 40, do not 
appear to have much, but they did not 


‘ appear to have much last year, when 


they came from behind to finish fifth. 
They should beat out the Browns, who 
will keep the basement door closed on 
Connie Mack’s Athletics. The upshot 
of all these lucubrations is as follows: 

National .League—St. Louis, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati. 

American League—Boston, Detroit, 
New York, Washington, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia. 

Incidentally, Dr. James J. Carroll, 
the St. Louis handicapper, offers even 
money against the Red Sox and 3 to 4 
against the Cards. The doctor seldom 
gives anything away, but his line ap- 
pears sound. 
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AIR POWER 
€— SCREW DRIVERS 


As the complete answer to the driving 
problem of small screws, Keller offers 
Driver 12 A-1, which combines speed with 
sensitivity for the very smallest sizes; 
Driver 12 A-1C, with greater power and 
speed for larger screws. 











Write for Illustrated Folder 


An attractive folder tells the complete story 
of these newly engineered power drivers at 
work in assembling alarm clocks, precision 

instruments, motors, small cameras, etc. Get 
your copy today. 
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| 
Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and | 
nurtured with patience and scruple...and is distin- | 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 69 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 





W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. A. 
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THEATER 
The Thin Boy 


Although it seems hardly fair to criti- 
cize the book of a musical comedy, it 
must be reported that the theme of “Bare- 
foot Boy With Cheek” is pretty thin. For 
some reason it is difficult these days to 
whip up any interest in campus politics, 
no matter how much they may mean to 
the characters involved. The players in 
“Barefoot Boy” don’t wear coonskin coats 
and carry hip flasks ‘and ukeleles, but they 
give the impression they have checked 


them in the wings, 
All this might be overlooked if the show 


were bursting with good songs and 
dances, but of the sixteen numbers no 
more than four or five are well above aver- 
age. The over-all picture is that of a lot 
of pleasant people who are working very 
hard under the handicap of just passable 
material. 

There are, however, several bright 
spots, two of them being Ellen Hanley 
and Nancy Walker. Miss Hanley, as the 
heroine with the dubious name of Clo- 
thilde Pfefferkorn, has three assets which 
would be a help in any musical comedy: 
the ability to act, an extremely nice 
voice, and an even better face. Miss Walk- 
er, Whose muscular, frantic type of com- 
edy made her something of a sensation 
in “Best Foot Forward” and later in “On 
the Town,” keeps up the good work as 
Yetta Samovar, a Communist co-ed, and 
does some not-so-gentle ribbing of the 
local Kremlin fans. 

Billv Redfield, Red Buttons, and Philip 
Coolidge al! contribute their share of 
cheer, although the last-named is a dour 
professor with an understandable dislike 
of college life. The dances are pleasant 
enough and the costumes excellent; in 
fact, there is enough good material in 
“Barefoot Boy” to make it a shame there 
isn’t more. (BAREFooT Boy WitH CHEEK. 
Book by Max Shulman, Music by Sidney 
Lippman. Lyrics by Sylvia Dee. George 
Abbott, producer-director.) 





Tenting—but Not Tonight 


Frank Gould has jam-packed enough 


- plot and farcical devices into “Tenting 


Tonight” to grubstake a half-dozen plays 
of its kind. Unfortunately, this misguided 
generosity is tough on audience and au- 
thor alike. Gould is writing about the 
housing shortage in terms of the ex-GI’s 
who are trying to educate themselves in 
a small-town college while sleeping on 
desks, pool tables, and any comparable 
level surface protected by a roof. 

In the general free-for-all that in- 
volves a professor and his wife, young 
love, gamblers, and assorted odd charac- 
ters, Joshua Shelley, Jackie Kelk, and 
Harry Lascoe manage to be funny 00 
occasion, but not funny enough to justify 
the accumulative tedium. (TENTING Te 
nicHT. Saul Fischbein, producer. Hudsot 
Faussett, director). 
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Do you want to sell 








-... or MERIDA? 


You supply both—most economically—from your plant 


in NEW ORLEANS 





From New Orleans, you can tap the entire Mississippi Valley— 
over 50 million people with 52 billion-dollar annual buying power. 
Low rail and barge line rates to all points in the Mid-Continent 
area afford substantial freight savings to New Orleans’ industries. 





Trade Activity’ NEW Based on Sales Management's 


ORLEANS Survey of Buying Power 1946 





NEW ORLEANS REGION 
































South of New Orleans—there are the new, expanding markets of 
Latin America, whose businessmen share our Latin tradition and 
like to do business here. They appreciate the facilities of our Inter- 
national House and International Trade Mart—unique in the nation. 











Dun's Review Wholesale Volume in the 
5 leading Southern Cities 
1944 1945 1946 q r 4 { 








And here’syour Greater New Orleans market: withina hundred miles 


of the city, over a million people with more than a billion dollars 
annual income. The New Orleans region is above U. S, average 
in trade activity, and the city leads the South in wholesale volume! 
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( Up-to-the-minute information now available 
for your business. Check material desired 


] “Greater New Orleans on a Silver Platter’-—JUST PUBLISHED— 
| 32 fact-packed pages, graphically showing today's business 
opportunities in New Orleans. 
| (] Official pamphlet detailing savings in shipping via New Orleans 
in comparison with other ports. 
OJ Full and confidential information specially applicable to your 
business and to location of your plant here. 
| Attach your letterhead and mail today to N. O. Ass‘n of Commerce 
01 Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Note: Special opportunities now for manufacturers of: Alr Conditioning 
| and Refrigerating Equipment; Paper Products; Plastics; Paints; 


\ Soap and Allied Products; Glass Containers, Glassware. 7 & 
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New Orleans, too, is your center of raw material supplies, Nearby 
are oil, gas, sulphur, limestone, lignite, and other minerals; enor- 
mous salt deposits; billions of feet of timber. And this area’s agri- 
cultural products have chemurgic value for newest products, 
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Glaz, Ralf, Traubel (left to right) record for Columbia; Artur Rubinstein munches and listens to a Victor playback 


Record in Records 


Everyone predicted it, but now that 
the 1946 sales figures for phonograph 
records are finally all in, even the in- 
dustry is amazed. Columbia startl-d_ it- 
self by registering an almost incredible 
850 per cent rise in net profits over 1945. 
Decca, including its World Broadcasting 
subsidiary, doubled its 1945 net. RCA- 
Victor, never so specific about its figures— 
preferring to keep all RCA earnings in 
one lump—is nevertheless known to have 
kept its sales lead over the pack with 
a record year for records also. As an 
indication of this—and of the trend to 
come—Victor’s first-quarter royalty pay- 
ments (beginning as of Dec. 1) to music 
publishers ran over $500,000, or $100,- 
000 more than its payments for the final 
quarter of 1946. 

Outside the big three, Capitol showed 
Victor, Columbia, and Decca that it was 
here to stay by turning in a gross of 
$10,331,195 for the first ten months of 
1946, or close to double its entire 1945 
figure of $6,391,685. Majestic proved its 
durability by paying off heavy debts with 
profits from late 1946 sales. And M-G-M, 
just entering the field this March, backed 
its potential threat by offering such names 
as Lauritz Melchior, Jimmy Dorsey, and 
Kate Smith. 

No one feels any slump coming on. 
Records sales for this February sky- 
rocketed to a 219 per cent rise over the 
same month a year ago. A Columbia 
survey indicated that record players were 
ahead of even washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners on many consumer lists 
—and that only 29 per cent of American 
homes as yet contain phonographs, And 
whenever domestic sales do fall off, still 
more attention can be paid to the for- 
eign market. : 

But the big firms are undoubtedly be- 
ginning to see an end to the era when 
anything pressed on wax sold without 





question. Competition between Victor 


and Columbia has grown stiffer every 
week in the race for a more discriminat- 
ing market. Columbia, for example, an- 
nounced on Feb. 18 that it had signed 
the Metropolitan to a five-year contract 
to record a minimum of two operas a 
year (NEwsweeEk, March 3). Victor im- 
mediately countered with an announce- 
ment of an enlarged operatic program 
of its own. On March 16, Columbia made 
the first recordings ever taken from the 
stage of the Met—a portion of “Tristan 
and Isolde” with Helen Traubel, Torsten 
Ralf, and Herta Glaz. Five days before, 
Victor had released the news that Tos- 
canini had agreed to conduct two, and 
maybe more, full-length operas, the re- 
cording sessions to take place as soon as 
possible. And so it went—and is likely to 
go for some time. 

Out of this stream of wax recently hit- 
ting the market, NEWswEEK selects the 
following, varied enough for most spring 
shopping tastes: 

HANDEL: Tue Messiaun. Isobel Baillie, 
Gladys Ripley, James Johnston, Norman 
Walker, the Huddersfield Choral Society, 
and the Liverpool Philharmonic under 
Malcolm Sargent. Columbia. Nineteen 
12-inch records in two volumes, $22.50. 
A welcome plug in the repertoire, now 
that Columbia’s old set under Sir Thomas 
Beecham is out of print. Be it noted that 
Victor quickly announced a new “Mes- 
siah” under Sir Thomas for early next 
year. 

FatLa: Ext Amor Brujo. Nan Merri- 
man and the Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
under Leopold Stokowski. Victor. Three 
12-inch records in album, $3.85. Another 
race, for Columbia almost simultaneously 
announced its own version of Manuel de 
Falla’s famous gypsy ballet suite (Carol 
Brice and the Pittsburgh Symphony un- 
der Fritz Reiner. Columbia. Three 12- 
inch records in album, $4). You pays your 
money and you takes your choice. 


ProkorieFF: SympHony No, 5. The 
Boston Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. Victor. Five 12-inch records in 
album, $5.85. A great contemporary or- 
chestral work which Koussevitzky intro- 
duced to the Western Hemisphere, and 
his glowing recorded version is, on the 
whole, to be preferred to the interpreta- 
tion presented by Artur Rodzinski, which 
Columbia released in December 1946. 
(The New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Artur Rodzinski, Columbia. Five 
12-inch records in album, $5.85.) 

KHACHATURIAN: GAYNE — BALLET 


- Suite. The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony under Efrem Kurtz. Columbia. 
Three 12-inch records in album, $4. A 
rip-snorting tour de force. Fans of the 
theatrically effective Khachaturian should 
also consider the Kapell-Victor version of 
his CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHES- 
TRA (William Kapell and the Boston Sym- 
phony under Serge Koussevitzky. Victor. 
Four 12-inch records in album, $4.85)- 
released more recently than the super- 
brilliant imported Decca FFRR_ with 
Moura Lympany (Newsweek, Dec. 16, 
1946). 

Finian’s Rainpow. Audrey Marsh, 
Jimmy Carroll, Jimmy Blair, the Deep 
River Boys, the Guild Choristers, and 
Russ Case and his orchestra. Victor. Fou 
10-inch records in album, $3.75. Not re: 
corded by the cast of the Broadway hit 
show, but completely enchanting all the 
same. Columbia promises a “Finians 
Rainbow” soon with the original cast 
And, Victor, not to be outdone, will be 
out shortly with an original cast album 
of the newest Broadway hit musical 
“Brigadoon.” 

CrEoLE Sones. Adelaide Van Wey. 
Disc. Three 10-inch records in album, 
$2.85. Unusual, and well worth-while for 
folk song collectors. More on the beate! 
track but beautifully done is Susan R 
folk-song album for Victor, including 
such items as “Molly Malone” and “Bar 
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“That's easy, 
K-E-L-L.Y!” 























“Hey, Pop—how do 
you spell tough?” 



































YES, THE KELLY NAME on a tire 
does spell tough. And today’s 


_ Kelly is tougher than ever—with 


PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
53 YEARS— 


an Armorubber tread that can 
literally outwear steel. Good 
reason why Kellys often roll up 
extra thousands of miles after less 
durable tires are through. 
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WITH MORE NATURAL RUBBER 
and stronger cord fabric, the new 
Kelly runs cooler . . . stays safe 
longer. For dependable plus val- 
ues and dependable tire service, 
see your Kelly Dealer. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 
Cumberland, Maryland 
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The Old Fashioned Blended Whiskey 


86 PROOF *62'2% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * THE LANSDOWNE DISTILLERY, INC. = HAVRE DE GRACE, MO. 
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bara Allen” (Three 10-inch records in al. 
bum, $3.) 

MANHATTAN Moons. Eddie Le Mar 
and his orchestra. Capitol. Four 10-inch 
records in album, $3.15. Wonderfully nos- 
talgic cocktail music. 

Woopy HERMAN AND His Woopcuop- 
PERS. Columbia. Three 10-inch records in 
album, $3.40. A souvenir of Woody and 
the Herd, now that Herman has branched 
off alone as a singing soloist. 

Au Jotson. Decca. Four 10-inch re. 
cords in album, $3.75. A best seller, and 
for reasons, see the grand old man’s 
movie and hear old favorites like “April 
Showers,” and “Swanee.” 


Po 


Puccini With a Punch? 


Both Broadway and Tin Pan Alley 
have long looked-with envious eyes at the 
throbbing melodies Giacomo Puccini put 
into his operas “La Bohéme,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” and “Tosca.” But in the 22 
years since Puccini died, his heirs and 
his publishers, G. Ricordi & Co., have 
rigidly held to the composer’s wish that 
his music be never taken out of context. 
Protected by United States copyright 
laws until 1951, Puccini has therefore 
been no composer-arranger’s playground. 

Until last week, these controls had 
held, even though Ricordi’s American 
subsidiary was taken over by the Office 
of Alien Property when this country de 
clared war on Italy. But last week thd 
opera world got a shock. The Office of 
Alien Property, it was revealed by The 
New York Times, had licensed Miltom 
Shubert, nephew of the powerful Shu 
bert brothers, Lee and J. J., to use Pucci 
nis music for a play based on the Ital 
ian composer’s life. Mimi’s tiny hand, op 
era lovers immediately imagined, woul 
shortly become Mamie’s moist mitt. 

Everybody howled in outrage, includ 
ing Arturo Toscanini, an old friend 0 
Puccini’s, and Rita Puccini, the con 
posers daughter-in-law. Olin Downe 
charged in The Sunday Times: “The l¢ 
galities of this slick arrangement are n 
under discussion . . . morally and by eve 
principle of justice, it is indefensible an 
wholly unworthy . . .” Italian Ambass 
dor Alberto Tarchiani in Washingt 
marched straight to the State Depar 
ment with a formal protest. 

In an attempt to soothe these Put 
cinian palpitations, Attorney Gener 
Tom Clark released a statement explaii 
ing that the license was granted “undi 
very restricted conditions.” No music | 
any other composer may be used; 
number of arias to be taken from ea 
opera is limited, and the final score mv 
be submitted to Ricordi for approval. B 
if Ricordi finds that “the moral rights ‘ 
Puccini are jeopardized,” the case mij 
be arbitrated. But Downes insisted the: 
leged safeguard in the contract “is simp) 
nonsense . . . You cannot, even with! 
best intentions, wrench parts of ope 
from their context . . . without violati 
artistic standards.” 
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Headliners in New York Central’s 
1947 Luxury Parade! 





This vs your Travel Vear 


Miles of new, streamlined coaches are 

here. And close on their wheels will follow 
more miles of all-private-room sleeping 

cars for a new fleet of overnight Dreamliners. 
All part of the $100,000,000 program now 
spotlighting the zew in New York Central! 


{EW Days Of Delight. 


Sink back into the depths of a reclining seat aboard one of 
New York Central’s post-war coaches. Enjoy the year round 
comfort of clean, conditioned air. Watch America roll past 
your wide-view window at scenic level. Dine in thrifty, new 
coffee-shop cars. Lounge in luxurious new coach observa- 
tion cars. In short, fare like a king at low coach fares! 


Sat 


NEW Dreceon Tasos by Night 


Relax in the privacy of your own completely equipped 
room. Or enjoy the sociability of Central’s smart new club 
cars. Feast in new dining cars. ..some so spacious they need 
separate kitchen cars. Later, sleep in a feather-soft bed as 
your Dreamliner speeds in any weather over the smooth 
Water Level Route...And arrive refreshed for the day ahead. 


had YORK CENTRAL 


© 1947, New York Centra} Railroad Company 
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FINAL DRAFTING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 1776* 





~~ Philadelphia => 
—_— ; BLENDED WHISKY ——s 


HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


‘a . . 7. y 
A meeting we accordingly had, and conned the 


Paper over... I consented to report it, 


. e 44 
and do not remember a single alteration. 


... FROM LETTER BY JOHN ADAMS TO A FRIEND, 


Philadelphia, birthplace of free- Graciously mild, of distinguished 


dom, has given us many legacies. flavor... here’s whisky you might 
Among these lasting traditions is cherish for very special occasions. 
its hospitality, so richly sustained — Nevertheless, you can afford to en- 
today by The Heritage Whisky. joyPhiladelphia,regularlyandoften. SS =e 
*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Chiladelphia” — The Heritage Whisky — Famous Since 1994 © 1947 « C. 


860.8 PROOF e 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS e CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELID!1A 
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EDUCATION 





1 » College Pattern 


"Already deeply concerned with the 
swollen attendance records in American 
slleges, educators last week got an idea 
of what to expect in the future. Speaking 
in Chicago at a conference sponsored 
by the National Education Association, 
fohn Dale Russell of the United States 
(Office of Education offered these sta- 
istics: 

€ Enrollment last fall reached 2,078,095, 
a 50 per cent increase over the prewar 
peak and double the autumn 1945 regis- 
trations. About half the students were 
veterans. ; 


@ Veterans Administration records show 
that 40 per cent of all veterans have ap- 
lied for or received certificates of eligi- 
bility for education. Applications by 
March 1 totaled 5,842,290, including 
men who will take on-the-job training 
and those who will enroll in schools of 
noncollegiate level. 


@ The Office of Education estimates that 
another 1,666,000 veterans will enter col- 
lege, imposing a load of 8,000,000 stu- 
dent years over a ten-year period, begin- 
ning in 1946 and reaching a peak in 
1950 or 1951. 

Even if there had been no war to bring 
educational benefits to veterans, Russell 
said, enrollment figures in the next dec- 
de would have been huge. The rise in 
attendance between 1900 and 1930 indi- 
pated a normal registration of 3,000,000 
by 1950. 

_ “All this,” he concluded, “is simply a 
mumerical way of saying what we all 
mow, namely, that going to college is 
becoming more and more a standard pat- 
em for young people . . . much as going 
0 high school became the pattern some 
o or three decades ago.” 

On high-school attendance Russell pre- 
sented these figures: In 1910 about 15 
per cent of children of high-school age— 
some 1,111,000—were in school. In the 
mext 30 years the number increased 500 
per cent. : 


oe 


alifornia’s Children 


Californians who had proudly noted the 
state’s population rise from 6,900,000 in 
1940 to 9,350,000 in 1946 had plenty of 
reasons last week for melancholy reflec- 
tion on the increase and its immediate 
effects on the educational system. 


€ In the elementary schools of Fresno, for 
example, 2,560 children were jammed 
into double classes, sitting in aisles and 
corridors, huddled in reconverted rest 
rooms and, in one case, an old school 
kitchen. 
{In Los Angeles, 20,000 boys and girls 
were limited to half sessions. Another 
50,000 throughout the state faced the 
same handicap to learning. 
€To provide adequate school facilities, 















































































an additional $400,000,000 was needed 
for building throughout the state, one- 
fourth of it in 373 “distressed districts,” 
which already had taxed to the legal 
limit and had issued bonds up to 5 per 
cent of their assessed valuations. 


@ School housing requirements included 
about 7,000 new classrooms, 40 cafeterias, 
500 home-making rooms, 900 shop and 
craft rooms, 660 auditoriums, and 500 
gymnasiums, 

Although population increase was the 
maior cause of California’s problem, there 
were other contributing causes: popula- 
tion shifts within the state itself, the 
virtual cessation of school building during 
the war years and the spiraling costs of 
postwar construction, and the shifts in 
various levels of schooling. In Los An- 
geles, for instance, school enrollment has 
risen from 337,000 in 1939 to 363,000 
this year. But this rise doesn’t tell the 
whole story. High-school enrollment has 
declined; the increase has been in kinder- 
garten and elementary-school enrollments, 
and they have far exceeded normal esti- 
mates. Many of these new school children 
were born in California of parents who 
moved to the state to take jobs in war in- 
dustries. 

Basing its estimates on births during 
the war years, Los Angeles looks to an 
increase of from 30,000 to 40;000 in the 
kindergarten and early-grade levels in 
the next 5 to 8 years. Currently the city 
needs 400 more school rooms. 


San Francisco illustrates the problem 
of shifting intrastate populations. In some 
older districts school buildings are not 
being used to full capacity; in newer areas 
school facilities are nonexistent or inade- 
quate. 

Another side of California’s schooling 
problem rises from the rigid earthquake - 
building code which makes many tempor- 
ary wartime structures unsatisfactory and 
increases the cost of new buildings. Mean- 
while, some 240,000 pupils are “housed 
in buildings of questionable earthquake, 
fire, and panic safety,” according to a 
citizens advisory committee on education. 

While official school attendance figures 
are not available, best estimates produce 
these: elementary schools, 822,000; high 
schools, 297,000. On the basis of these 
numbers it has been estimated that one 
of every four California school children 
is unsafely or inadequately housed, and 
one of every ten or eleven limited to half- 
day sessions. No Californian denies a big 
school job lies ahead. 


Cost-of-Living Item 


A brochure, issued last week to mark 
the 175th anniversary of Salem College 
at Winston-Salem, N.C., carried this 
item from the 1840 circular: 

“Board and Washing and Tuition, 
including Reading, Grammar, Writing, 
Arithmetic, History, Geography, the 
use of the Globes, Composition, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Latin 
and French, Drawing and Painting, plain 
Needlework, per quarter . . . $30.” 








Wide World 
Kid’s Court: “Nope, it wasn’t me,” pleads the “prisoner” before a teen-age court 
in Marcus Hook, Pa., last week. He was being tried for smashing a window: The 
“prosecuting attorney,” left, is skeptical, the defense attorney, right, sympathetic. 
Originated by Charles Imburgia, father of two, the juveniles’ juvenile court has been 
teaching Marcus Hook youngsters responsibility and civic duty since September. 
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isn’t even vaguely aware of what she is 
supposed to be doing—except that she is 
at war with England. When she does 
discover that her sinister companions are 
playing hide-and-go-seek with a note- 
book that details the Allies’ invasion 
plans, Bridie reacts with typically Irish 
logic. Realizing that the plans, in the 
hands of the Nazis, would mean the 
death of thousands of Allied soldiers (in- 
cluding those “misguided” Irishmen: who 


were fighting alongside them) Bridie 


burns the book. 

Inevitably, Bridie’s adventures have 
been played as comedy-melodrama. The 
melodrama is good enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, and the comedy is thor- 
oughly delightful. On its own, “The 
Adventuress’ is better than satisfactory 
screen fare. Bolstered by Miss Kerr’s spe- 
cial charm and her wide-eyed, engaging 
performance, the casual story quickens 
into first-rate entertainment. (THE Ap- 
venturess. Eagle Lion-J. Arthur Rank. 
Frank Launder and Sidney Gilliat, pro- 
ducers. Frank Launder, director.) 


“Torment” is welcome Swedish import 


Boy's Life in Sweden 


“Torment,” the latest Swedish movie to 
come to this country, was awarded—and 
deservedly—a Grand Prix du Cinema at 
the Cannes International Film Festival in 
1946. Like most foreign-language films, 
this one will probably play only “art” the- 
aters in the larger cities. But although 
most moviegoers will have to go out of their 
way to see it, the film is worth the effort. 

“Torment” employs as its background a 
boys’ school caught up in the tensions that 
precede final examinations. But this is not 





a film for the kiddies. Subtle and admi- 
rably acted, the personal narrative ex 
plores the complicated sadism of a psy: 
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When a woman shops 
while a merchant 

weighs and measures 

—her mind is far ahead 

of cuts and quarts and cans. 
To her, a happy family 

is already dining 

on a truly fancy spread— 
because, you see 








She has a picture 

in her mind— 

inspired, of course, by things 
she’s seen or read 

in her favorite magazine— 
and now, bit by bit, 

with the things she buys 

she sees how she herself 

will make that picture real. 





“Mental pictures” like these 
move advertising 

off the page and into 

the minds of women 

in over 3,500,000 homes 

as McCall’s editors translate 
in-the-home research 

into stimulating expression 
of women’s needs and wants. 
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The question before the bar is... 
which martini? 






DRY MARTINI 
1 part dry vermouth 
2 parts Kinsey Gin 
stir in cracked ice; strain, 
serve with stuffed olive 


Let’s face it: every martini-mixer thinks he has 
the world’s best recipe. 


Confidentially, a good martini is a matter of 
taste. But whether you like ’em dry or sweet... 
with olive or without... with onion or lemon peel 
... you'll like ’em better with Kinsey Gin. 


Kinsey, the genial gin. .. superbly smooth. 
The dry gin... yes, dry as fine champagne. 
And 94.4 proof. .. brimming with flavor. 


Maybe you’re missing something by not trying 
a new martini for a change. You’re certainly 
missing something if yeu don’t make your mar- 
tinis with Kinsey Gin. 





Try a smooth Kinsey martini... tonight! 


KINSEY 


PERFECT MARTINI 
16 part dry vermouth 
1, part sweet vermouth 
2 parts Kinsey Gin 
stir in cracked ice; strain, 
serve with lemon peei 
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It’s 94.4 PROOF 
It's GENIAL 
It’s DRY 






3 TO 1 MARTINI 
1 part dry vermouth 
3 parts Kinsey Gin 
stir in cracked ice; strain, 








serve with pearl onion 












Distilled Dry Gin « Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits « Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pe 
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chopathic teacher (Stig Jarrel) and the 
gowing pains of an idealistic student 
(Alf Kjellin) who falls in love with an 
amoral; pathetically — wishful-thinking 
shopgirl (Mai Zetterling). 

How this trio is tragically involved 
outside of the sehoolroom is less be- 
lievable than the rest of the film, but the 
situation is played for mounting suspense 
and not a little horror. None of it is 
meant for escapists, nor is the villain 
meted any punishment beyond the tor- 
ment of his own diseased mind. 

Together with any number of indi- 
vidual scenes that are strikingly effective, 
this honest approach makes for a fine and 
unusual film. The photography of the 
hundreds of students milling through the 
cavernous, galleried building and the in- 
dividual characterizations of the older 
students are blended with the realism of 
a documentary. And the English titles are 
particularly good. (TORMENT. An SF pro- 
duction. Alf Sjoberg, director.) 
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Time Out 


There is nothing particularly wrong 
with “Time Out of Mind,” except that it 
just doesn’t generate any interest. It 
somehow gives the impression that the 
producers got tired of the story about 
halfway through and decided to keep it 
going only to get their money’s worth 
out of the camera crew. The photography 
is quite good. 

Based on a novel by Rachel Field. the 
story tells how the son of a Maine sea- 
faring family doesn’t want to go to sea 
because he prefers to write music. If, after 
the first ten minutes there is anyone in 
the audience who can’t tell how it will 
come out, it is only because he hasn’t been 
paying attention. Phyllis Calvert, Robert 
Hutton, Ella Raines, and Leo G. Carroll 
do what they can with the leading roles. 
They can’t do much. (Time Out oF 
Minp. Universal-International. Robert 
Siodmak, producer-director.) 
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Sea of Publicity 


A new twist in gag advertising popped 
up last week when Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer organized the Sea of Grass Land 
Co., Ine., which bought some 689 virgin 
acres in Valencia County, N. M., from 
the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co. Then 
legally attested, one-acre deeds were 
mailed to movie critics, editors, and pub- 
lishers throughout the country. 

With each deed went a letter reading, 
in part: “The Santa Fe goes by your 
property—swiftly by and far away... 
The taxes for 1947 are all paid up and 
there are no strings attached, except, of 
course, should you strike oil or gold or 
other mineral, then, brother, will you see 
strings . . . You, too, now have your place 
in the sun . . . In fact, you, too, have no 
place in the shade .” The reason 
for all this left-handed generosity was, 
obviously, M-G-M’s Western saga, “Sea 
of Grass.” 








New concepts of military strategy 
have lifted the fighting man into 
the air. He has grown wings. He is 
maneuverable. He has swift mobility 
that today’s military practitioners give 
to a peace-time army. 

And the Fairchild Packet is his air- 
plane. It’s the standard carrier of the 
Ninth Air Force which moves airborne 
battalions, air transportable infantry, 
field guns, ammunition, and cargo— 
tons of it—in maneuvers measured in 
hours and minutes and thousands of 
miles. 

Fairchild engineers designed . and 
developed the Packet during the war. 


They built an airplane with an ability: 
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to use less-than-average length run- 
ways. They provided for high payload, 
ease and speed in loading and un- 
loading, and the ability to shift swiftly 
from one kind of flight assignment to 
another. 

These abilities are paying off for the 
Ninth Air Force. The Packet is a tool 
they handle smartly, efficiently. It is 
helping to shape and mold the pattern 
of modern military strategy. 

Today, the same engineering vision, 
imagination and ingenuity that devel- 
oped the Packet are fitting new ideas of 
flight into designs on the drawing 
board—designs that assure “the touch 
of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 


CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Divisions: Fairchild Aircraft, Hogerstown, Md. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, lL. |., N. Y. 


Duramold, Jamestown, N.Y. © Fairchild Personal Planes, Strother Field, Kansas + Fairchild Pilotiess Plane, Farmingdale, L.!., N. Y. 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L.|.,N.¥. © 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L |, N. Y. 
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Mestrovic at the Met 


One afternoon last fall when Chancel- 
lor William Pearson Tolley of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse was stopping by the 
office of Artur Nikoloric, he overheard 
the Yugoslav lawyer discussing the plight 
of his friend Ivan Mestrovic, the famous 
Croat sculptor. An Allied sympathizer in 
1914-18, Mestrovic had been imprisoned 
in Zagreb during several months of the 
second world war and was only released 








Mestrovic: Easy to understand 


in °42 by special intercession of the Vati- 
can. From 1943 to 1946, the sculptor 
took refuge in Switzerland, watched his 
country’s political picture turn inside out. 
and found himself on the wrong side 
again. The stubborn, fervent Croat in 
him, passionately nationalistic, resented 
the Soviet exploitation of his country as 
bitterly as he had Germany’s walkover. 

Nikoloric, with no great success, was 
attempting to persuade some American 
public institution to guarantee Mestro- 
vic’s trip to the United States. But it 
seemed that the artist who had taken 
Rome by storm in 1911 and London in 
1915, and who is represented in seven 
American museums, had been almost for- 
gotten. Chancellor Tolley made a quick 
decision and obtained the sculptor’s serv- 
ices for Syracuse. 

The follow-up of Mestrovic’s arrival 
in America last January is an exhibition 
opening this week at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and marking one of the 
few occasions in the Met’s 77-year history 
when a living artist has had a one-man 
show. The Met’s explanation for depart: 
ing from its usual policy is that the show 
is sponsored by the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, and the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters. Mestrovic is one 
of the institute's 25 foreign honorary 
members, and the institute and academy 
provided an installation fund. 

Included in the Met show are seven- 
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- Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
: Rich in Educational 
7 and Cultural Advantages 


m When the last embers of the great fire of 1871 had versities, colleges, technological and scientific insti- 
ied died out, Chicago was a prostrate community with tutions, splendid schools, great libraries, distinguished 
the little remaining but a firm faith in its future. museums, churches and theological schools, great hos- 
sed In the lifetime that has passed since that day, the _pitals, centers of basic research, all ranking among 

faith of its indomitable builders has been amply ful- _the finest in the world. 
z filled. Cultural and educational wealth is only part of this 


For, not only has Chicago grown industrially great area’s many advantages. Industries seeking locations 
but also it has become rich in the things that give can secure confidential and detailed studies concern- 
character and permanence to a metropolitan center— ing Chicago and Northern Illinois from our Territor- 
its educational, humanitarian, and cultural advantages. ial Information Department. Some of these oppor- 

Throughout Chicago and Northern Illinois are uni- tunities are indicated below. 
















Museum of Natural His- | Museum of Scienceand SheddAquarium.Amar- _— Adler Planetarium. First | Chicago Historical Soci- Chicago Academy of 
tory in Chicago. One = Industry. Foremost of ble home for 10,000 in U. S., reproducing ety. History dramatized Sciences in beautiful 
million visitors yearly. its kind in the world. varieties of fish. panorama of the stars. _in the many exhibits. Lincoln Park. 
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Ravinia Festival. Sym- Importantlibrariesinre- Chicago Symphony, Grand Opera’s home = Starved Rock, oneof 16 Great Medical Schools 
Phonic music all summer = gion contain more than founded in1891, the  inChicago,the 42 story state parks preserving | andhospitals makearea 
under the stars. 10 million volumes. best traditions in music. | Civic Opera Building. historic natural sites. a top research’ center. 
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Compare Royal Banquet Blended Scotch-Type 
Whisky With Your Favorite Imported Brands 


| ower ROYAL BANQUET is faithfully made, step by step, 
according to the traditional methods of Scotland, this fine 
American product has the authentic flavor of imported brands and 
is proudly served in the finest clubs, hotels and homes, the country 
over. Judge the facts for yourself! 
1. Half of the malt whisky used in ROYAL BANQUET is imported 
from Scotland and half is produced in America. 


2. Just as in Scotland, the malts used in ROYAL BANQUET 
are made from barley dried over peat fires. 

3. To produce ROYAL BANQUET in the real Scotch way, 
we imported a complete pot still from Scotland. 


4. In ROYAL BANQUET the malt whiskies used are 
blended with finest, cask-softened grain neutral spirits. 


You'll be amazed that so fine a whisky is so reasonably 
priced. Ask for it at better bars and package stores. 
GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD., PEORIA, ILL. 


The Malt Whisky in this product is Four Years Old—35% Malt 
Whisky; 1714% Imported, 1714% Domestic; 65% Grain Neutral 
Spirits—86 Proof 


ROYAL 
BANQUET 


BLENDED SCOTCH-TYPE WHISKY 
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teen figures the stocky, bearded Croat 
brought from Rome, where he worked 
from April to December 1946, in a 
studio made available by the American 
Academy in Rome. Four of them are 
heroic-sized bronzes and four are stone 
carvings, including a 54-ton “Pieta.” 
Mestrovic set up this 8%-foot group in 
clay in exactly sixteen days. 

A special installation in the Met’s Mor- 
gan Wing sends off the first Mestrovic 
show seen here in twenty years. Its popu- 
larity can be foretold with relative cer- 
tainty, for the work is forceful, emotional, 
and modern. Yet it is easy to understand 
and relates to familiar classics of the past. 
The extra-long arms of “Suppliant Per. 
sephone” make explicit the depths she is 
calling from. “Inspired Woman” has a 
Lehmbruck-like suavity of form and ex. 
pression. Other figures exhibit the quiver- 
ing flanks and wrenched muscles of the 
most dramatic mannerist sculpture. 

Mestrovic, now 63, is at home in every 
form of expression including architecture, 
with four memorial chapels of a modified 
Romanesque style to his credit. At the 
time he created them he headed a turbv- 
lent, national school of Yugoslav sculp- 
ture. Whether or not these modes suit 
America, the art that begins to come out 
of Syracuse will be clearly worth watch- 
ing. And the United States sculptors who 
are looking out for UN headquarters 
commissions had better watch their step. 











The extra-long-armed Persephone 
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CHANGING A TIRE do Sewe You 


Hard-working locomotive drive wheels have 
tires, too . . . rings of tough steel. Changing one 
is no job for a ‘Sunday driver.” It takes heat, me- 
chanical know-how . . . plenty of both. Extreme 
heat expands the old tire away from the wheel. 
The new tire is heated to proper expansion and 
slipped over the same wheel. When this red- 
hot ring of steel cools in place, it shrinks and 
makes a perfect fit. 

With today’s round-the-clock operations at Nor- 
folk and Western roundhouses a tire can be changed 
in less than an hour. Constant vigilance keeps tires 


TRANWSPORTATI 


in top condition . . . assuring maximum availa- 
bility of powerful locomotives to serve you. 

Your shipments move safely and swiftly over 
Norfolk and Western rails, from the Midwest to the 
Port of Norfolk and between the North and the 
South. Well-built, expertly maintained coal 
burning locomotives are a big factor in providing 
“Precision Transportation”. 

N. & W. traffic specialists are located in cities 
throughout the nation. Their job is to help you with 
rates, routes and schedules. Callonthem. They 
have the know-how. It’s their job... zo Seswe You. 
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Original Early American Flasks from the 
Collection of George S. McKearin, co-author 
with Helen McKearin of «American Glass”’. 











For more than 300 years there had been no basic improvement in gin 











making until American originality produced Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin. 








Here is a gin that is truly different! 





You can see the difference in its harvest moonlight color. 





You can taste the difference as you compare it with the 





rarest spirits of every land. 





All this is a result of our leisurely, time-honored way of 





producing it...a process exclusive with Seagram. Look 





for it as it stands out from all the colorless gins 





on your dealer’s shelf, for with it you 





can make “the world’s dry-est Martini”. 


Seagram's 
hui Tl Gin 


When available, our time-honored D l STI L L E D D RY 


“ancient” bottle will replace the 














present *‘victory”’ bottle. 





DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 
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7 Prisoners Below the Wind 


Agnes Newton Keith, an American 
yomian, Went to Borneo with her English 
husband, who was Conservator of Forests 


and Director of Agriculture, In her fist 
pook, “Land Below the Wind.” which 


won the Atlantic Monthly nonfiction 
award in 1939, she told what her life 
was like. there in peace. Now, in her 
second book, “Three Came Home,” she 
tells how she lived in war. 

“Three Came Home” is an account of 
the three and a half years Mrs. Keith and 
her small son George spent in Japanese 
prison camps. A lucid, dramatic, and 
wryly humorous story of her battle to 
protect herself and her son from appall- 
ing misery and suffering, this book is on 
the whole more an interesting adventure 
than a revealing document. (THREE 
Came Home. By Agnes Newton Keith. 
316 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.) 


ows 


Stevenson for Today 


Whether or not there is a revival of in- 
terest in the writings of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, two publishers think there is. 
Thus this week appear two omnibus selec- 
tions of the romantic Scotsman’s work. 
One, a handsome, beautifully printed 
volume of more than 1,200 pages pub- 
lished by Random House, contains three 
S unabridged novels—“Treasure Island,” 








“The Master of Ballantrae,” and “Weir 
of Hermiston’~one-third of his short stos 
ies, nine essays, two full books of travel 


1, y) ' 

his “Poems and Ballads” and his nfo: 
“ “) ys 

gettable “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” 
(yy +) ‘ P ‘ 

Kidnapped,” which is omitted, may be 
found with Stevenson’s other novels and 
stories in the Pilot Press edition, an im- 
portation from the Netherlands. 

The Random House volume contains 
an introduction by Saxe Commins, the 
publishing house’s wise and understand- 
ing editor; the Dutch edition has an intro- 
duction by V. S. Pritchett, liberal English 
critic and writer. 

Neither essayist is: overly critical of 
Stevenson, but both are probably fairer 
than Frank Swinnerton, who, several 
years ago, gathered up courage to punc- 
ture the Stevenson myth. Both agree that 
at his best Stevenson was a genius who 
suffered from the romantic legends of his 
peculiarly romantic life. The time is here, 
they say, to forget these legends and read 
Stevenson for what he is worth. 

Myth and Victim: In his feverish 
life Stevenson as Commins says, became 
the victim of his own myth and it took 
more than 50 years for that myth to die, 
if it really has. During his life “on the 
long journey beset with illness, he was 
always on display. The tall, gaunt figure 
crowned with long black hair, the lustrous 
eyes, the loose, unconventional clothes, 


the quick, nervous movements of the 
hands and the animation of the wasting 


body compelled attention, He crossed the 


stage of his life with an actor's concern 
for effect,” 


The son of dour Scots Covenanters, 
Stevenson defied parental authority and 


spurned a law practice because, from 
childhood, he wanted to be a writer. Thus 


he became an inspiration for many a ro- 


mantic scribbling schoolboy. When it was 
revealed that his life contained “a lonely 
and perhaps dissolute period” the picture 
was enhanced. The hard days he spent 
coughing his lungs out but never waver- 
ing in his often unhappy efforts to be a 
great writer became a sort of text. Clerics 
did their best to hide the bohemianism of 
his Paris sojourn by stressing the moral 
lesson they found inherent in his de- 
termination. : 

Stevenson’s strange romance with 
Fanny Van de Grift Osbourne, eleven 
years his senior, married at the time they 
met and the mother of two children, 
added the necessary fillip to make the 
legend complete. Fanny Osbourne moth- 
ered and nursed the wasting, tubercular 
man. Her fidelity to him and her over- 
whelming possession of him are without 
parallel in literary biography. Steven- 
son’s poverty in New York, his near star- 
vation in San Francisco, and then the 
almost sudden recognition which came 
to him upon publication of “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” easing his grim financial 




































Prairie Americana: First in a series 
of pictorial and historical surveys of the 
United States, “Look at America: the 
Southwest,” highlights in guidebook 
fashion the romance and legends of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and Okla- 
homa. It has 269 pictures. (Loox aT 
AMERICA: THE SouTHWEsT. By the edi- 
tors of Look in collaboration with Paul 
Horgan. 393 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $5). 
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Quality —the controlling factor of all 
product performance—starts in your 
toolroom. Here the jigs, fixtures, and 
tools that control the accuracy of 
production processes are made. Con- 
sequently, your toolroom must be 
capable of precision work. 

The dependable accuracy of South 
Bend Toclroom Lathes has long made 
them favorites for exacting toolroom 
work. Toolmakers like them, and ap- 
preciate their ease of operation 





and time-saving versatility. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
Building Bester Lathes Since 1906 
519 E. MADISON ST., SOUTH BEND 22, IND. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
100-F 


Describes South Bend Pre- 
cision Teolroom and Quick 
Change Gear Lathes with 
9”, 10”, 13”, 14%",and 16” 
swings. Also, Precision Tur- 
ret Lathes with “2” and 1” 
collet capacities. 
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burden, all added to the romantic story. 

The climax of this restless life came 
with Stevenson’s South Sea journey. Even- 
tually he settled at Samoa, where he im- 
mersed himself in island politics and lived 
like a minor dictator. But for all his wan- 
dering and struggle his deadly, earnest 
perseverence, Stevenson remained a “soft” 
writer, except in a few short stories. He 
wrote against deadlines, to make money, 
and as Commins makes clear, nearly all 
his works were marked with the marks of 
his disease. They start in a great flush of 
excitement but they grow tired toward 
the end. 


Teller of Tales: Even after a new 
reading of the Stevenson classics, he will 
seem to many what Swinnerton said he 
was: a corrupter of romance, an overrated 
novelist, a patcher of phrases, and a pre- 
tentious moralist. Commins grants the 
partial truth of Swinnerton’s assumption. 
But, while admitting that Stevenson was 
never the observer of society, nor the 
possessor of irony, nor even, as Stevenson 
himself thought, the successor to Sir 
Walter Scott, he insists the Scot was a 
great storyteller. He urges the reader to 
forget the legend, to put the shawl- 
wrapped figure of the thin, pale, romantic 
wanderer out of mind, and to read him 
as a teller of tales. Then his works stand 
up as worth reading today. 

Pritchett comes to the same conclusion. 
(SELECTED WRritTINGs OF ROBERT LovIS 
STEVENSON. Edited with an introduction 
by Saxe Commins. 1,228 pages. Random 
House. $5. NovELS AND STORIES BY Ros- 
ERT Louis STEVENSON. Selected with an 
introduction by V. S. Pritchett. 615 
pages. Pilot Press. $3.95.) 


or 


Other Books 


THE STATE OF Minp. By Mark Schorer. 
846 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $8. These 
32 short stories, written during the last 
ten years, range in mood from comedy to 
tragedy, but each carries the theme of 
man’s confusion and ineffectuality in the 
face of the complex realities of his world. 
Many of them reveal that quiet power 
which marks the work of a real artist. 

Atways YounG AND Farr. By Conrad 
Richter. 177 pages. Knopf. $2. This is a 
study of a woman who wastes her youth 
grieving for a dead lover, and then turns 
bitter in maturity. Ranging in time from 
the Spanish-American War through the 
first world war, this bitter love story is 
almost ballad-like in its presentation. Its 
characterizations may be etchings rather 
than fully drawn portraits, but it is an 
artistically conceived book. 

THe Great Snow. By Henry Morton 
Robinson. 277 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.75. A remarkably phony novel to 
come from even a self-imposed inter- 
preter of James Joyce. Robinson, co- 
author of “A Key to Finnegan’s Wake,” 
plays with a corny question: “What 
would modern man, with all his scientific 
knowledge, do when dealt a knock-out 
punch from Nature?” The knock-out is a 
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twenty-day blizzard, the wordiest blizzard 
since 1888. In its white fastness Robinson 
locks up a group of well-fed neurotics, 
in a well-stocked country house. Their 
reactions are about what you'd expect. 
After a few days their complexes get 
pretty well out of hand, and Freudian 
symbols start leaping all over the place. 

House oF Mist. By Maria-Luisa Bom- 
bal. 245 pages. Farrar, Straus. $2.75. A 
mystery without a hint of murder, “House 
of Mist” is the story of an impressionable 
and lonely young girl married to a man 
who is still in love with the ghost of his 
first wife. Set in an atmosphere of a 
gloomy South American manor house, 
Miss Bombal’s plot is authentic and ex- 
citing although too intricate in spots. 

THe Empire Buripers. By Robert Or- 
mond Case. 333 pages. Doubleday. $3. 
Twenty-five stories of the intrepid men 
and women who opened up the vast ter- 
ritory west of the Rockies known as the 
Oregon Country. First given as a radio 
program over station KOIN in Portland, 
Ore., the sketches keep almost intact their 
original dialogue and dramatic presenta- 
tion of events. These range from the dis- 
covery of the Columbia River by Capt. 
Robert Gray, Boston shipmaster, and the 
establishment of John Jacob Astor’s trad- 
ing post to the hazardous crossing of the 
Cascades by the covered-wagon fleets. 

ALEXANDER I oF Russia. By Leonid I. 
Strakhovusky. 302 pages. Norton. $3.50. A 
quiet, scholarly biography of the man who 
defeated Napoleon. Mystic, military gen- 
ius, diplomat, reformer, and, ultimately, 
an ascetic, Alexander came to the throne 
after the murder of his father, Emperor 
Paul. He engineered his own supposed 
death and devoted the next 29 years to 
} atoning for his share in the regicide. 

Citres oF America. By George Ses- 
sions Perry. 287 pages. Whittlesey House. 
$3.50. Originally printed in The Saturday 
Evening Post, the 22 “profiles” assembled 
here betray a distressing superficiality in 
treatment. Perry was clearly on a hit-and- 
run mission when he undertook the job 
of portraying the cities of this wide land. 

Lapies oF LITERATURE. By Laura L. 
Hinkley. 374 pages. Hastings House. 
$3.50. The conscientious historian of the 
Brontés presents Fanny Burney, Jane 
Austen, Charlotte and Emily Bronté, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and George 
Eliot in their own terms: “. . . what they 
really did feel and think and know in 
letters, in diaries, in talks with intimate 
friends . . . and in the more or less auto- 
biographical portions of their work.” 

Tue FrresiwE Boox or Guost STorIEs. 
Edited by Edward Wagenknecht. 593 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. Forty-one 
pieces to be read alone in the deep night, 
ranging from such blood chillers as E. F. 
Benson’s “The Room in the Tower” and 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s “The South- 
ecurity @ west Chamber,” to the melancholy out- 
a drop @ pourings of adepts in specter like Wilkie 


































* wants Collins, Henry James, Walter de la Mare, 
.P. Inc: # Ann Bridge, Conan Doyle, and Joseph 
a, N.Y. B Shearing. 
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Connoisseur’s 
Cocktail 


It is said the word “cocktail” was born about 
1750. The noble house of Pedro Domecq of Jerez 
was already famous for Spain’s finest Sherries. 
Today the same family, in the same place—but 
with superior skill—still creates Sherries unsur- 
passed. Among the greatest is pale dry La Ina, 
the “cocktail Sherry” of connoisseurs. 


edro Dom 
= Sheveies 22 


Sole Distributor: Canapa Dry Gincer ALE, INcorporatep, New York, N.Y. 
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your taste will confirm 


1. Bouquet and mellowness that please 
2. Flavor that is noticeably unique 
3. Quality that is unchanging 


This is the immedi- 
Q Kees recognized sym- 

bol of approval. Just 
as quickly and certainly, friends 
of COURVOISIER identify its 
individual bouquet, taste and 
quality. They refuse to put their 
O.K. on substitutes. 


are 84 PROOF 


All Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 


P-C-G IMPORTERS, INC. « SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S.A. « NEW YORK CITY 
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SMALL ‘MOTORS 


A “blackout” to 
save your life 


When the doctor says it’s time to “black- 
out,” you can be glad to let him take over. 


For once in your life, you won’t want a con- 
scious knowledge of what he is about to do. 


Full control of ether and other anaesthet- 
ics is important during surgery. It is safely 
supplied by Gomco suction and ether pumps, 
widely used in hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. Like many other manufacturers of preci- 
sionequipment, Gomco uses Bodine fractional 
horsepower motors to provide operating 
power for its units. 

Bodine fractional horsepower motors are 
widely used in all types of applications be- 
cause of their proved reliability and trouble- 
free operation. Produced either with or 
without integral speed reducers, these motors 
are carefully constructed to precision stand- 
ards which insure long trouble-free life. 

If you are designing a motor-driven device, 
ask Bodine application engineers to help you 
select the right motor to meet your needs. 
Bodine offers over 40 years’ experience in ap- 
plying fractional horsepower motors. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohie St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Outlaw American Communism 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Bax Francisco—Since the days 
of Denis Kearney, the State of Cali- 
fornia has seen the rise and fall of 
many radical movements. Under their 
stimulus and despite their agitation, 
the state has moved ahead in economic 
power and political enlightenment. But 
California’s 8,553 enrolled Commu- 
nists comprise a group which is no 
gentle irritant. It is a malign growth. 

More disturbing than nu- 
merical strength is the fact 
that a single Communist 
can probably create more 
mischief here than in any 
other state. There are more 
uplift and reform organiza- 
tions to infiltrate, and there 
are more restless migrants to 
indoctrinate. He can bur- 
row into the vitals of movie 
production, labor unions, 
shipping and agriculture. 
But here, as elsewhere, there is con- 
fused thinking about what to do about 
Communism. 

It has become evident since the re- 
cent testimony of J. Edgar Hoover 
that diagnosis is completed, prognosis 
is fairly clear, and treatment is the next 
order of business. To clarify our think- 
ing about Communism, we should 
draw a distinction between our deal- 
ings with Soviet Russia and our pro- 
cedure with American Communism. 
The first is a problem of diplomacy. 
The second is a domestic police prob- 
lem. In diplomacy, the course is in 
what Secretary Byrnes called firmness 
and _ patience. But patience - should 
have no part in dealing with the Com- 
munists in the United States. 


Much of what needs to be done 
lies within the province of Congress. 
But under the Constitution there 
should be supplementary action by 
the states mainly concerned. Abundant 
evidence is in the record. Legislation 
is now in order. Mere exposure is not 
enough. Continuous exposure and in- 
terminable publicity beget hysteria, 
and hysteria leads to persecution, in- 
justice and private vengeance. When 
specific definition and clear law are 
lacking, Judge Lynch-law mounts his 
sinister bench. If everybody can make 
his own definition of Communism, al- 
most everybody will use the term to 
define anything he doesn’t like. 

What do we want to do about Com- 
munism? First, we want no legalized 
party, organization or activity which 
advocates the overthrow of our insti- 





tutions, now or at any other time, by 
sabotage, calculated deceit or any 
form of violence. Second, we want no 
political party which is directed or 
materially supported by a foreign gov- 
ernment or by any agency of a foreign 
government. Let us use either or both 
of these criteria in defining illegal or 
criminal activity. Organizations or par- 
ties which fall within this definition 
should be outlawed. 

Besides, persons who sub- 
scribe to the views expressed 
above and are subject to 
foreign direction should be 
excluded from office or 
membership in  organiza- 
tions operating under the 
law. For example, labor un- 
ions should be required to 
purge themselves of Com- 
munists or be subject to 
punitive proceedings under 
the law. It goes without saying that no 
Communist should hold public office 
or position. 

There are those who object to out- 
lawing the Communist party because, 
they say, we would merely drive it 
underground. But the Communist 
party is in part underground now. 
Its widespread connections are hid- 
den, and its public professions are 
false. To give it legal status does not 
make it honest. 


There is a profoundly important 
historical reason why we should rid 
our nation of Communism. Arnold 
Toynbee, in his great book, “A Study 
of History,” has shown by abundant 
proof how nations and civilizations dis- 
integrate. They are not destroyed by 
attacks from without. They die from 
what is within. Economically, they 
breed poverty and confusion. Politi- 
cally, they lack unity in fundamental 
faiths. Spiritually, they lose creative 
-hinking, science, art and religion. Dr. 
Toynbee sums up his philosophy of 
history in lines from Meredith: 


In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be! Passions spin 
the plot: 

We are betrayed by what is false 
within. 


It is hard for a true liberal to advo- 
cate the outlawing of domestic Com- 
munism. But while liberalism is a 
mighty creed, it can destroy its foun- 
dations through its very tolerance. The 
tenets of Communism are inimical to 


liberal institutions. 
— 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, biggest name in plywood, found its turbo generators —upon 


which all production depends 


slowed down by sticky valves. A Shell Industrial Lubricant solved the problem. 


ongert boardwalk 


ICTURE A BOARDWALK Wide as a road, spanning —at one leap 
P the 2968 miles from Seattle to New York. It could be 
built with less than one years production at United States 
Plywood’s great Seattle plant... 


For this tremendous job two turbine generators provide all 
the power. A third “stands by” for peak load requirements . . . 
must leap into action on an instant’s notice. 

Efficient production depends on smooth operation of the 
turbines —with speed and power constant... not too fast nor 
too slow. Faulty action in valves of the hydraulic governor pilot 
Was 1 continual “headache”. .. caused need for a complete oil 
change, and cleaning, every 6 months. United States Plywood 
alled in Shell's Industrial Lubrication engineers ... 

Study of the problem revealed the fault: A sticky lacquer 
posit was being formed by the oil then in use. Recommended 


‘as on oil developed for the turbines of the U. S. Navy—Shell 
Turbo Oil. 


A test run, with the new oil, was made on one of the three 
turbines, and the “cure” was immediate! So smoothly and 
freely did the governor valve operate—with a drop in bearing 
temperature —that United States Plywood switched its other 
turbines to Shell Turbo Oil. 

Two years have passed, without difficulties, oil changes, or 
any trace of sticking! 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's complete and 
progressive lubrication pian includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine: periodic 
reports on progress. hh 

Are you absolutely sure the ma- - 
chines in your plant benefit by all 4. 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in R 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. ie 


* 
'y 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 























,/4 A clarion call to one and all 
: Who relish tasty fare ! : 
You ¢an. depend that this fine blends 





A favorite everywhere. 


Doi guest and host oft pay this toas 
Which facts are most explainable. 
That M.V’s mellow, mild and nice, 
The finest rye obtainable. 


M, ount Vou On 


BRAND 


RYE WHISKEY 
A BLEND 








508 Proof: 51% Straight Whiskey 49% Grain Neutral Spirits -. 
National Distillers Poducts Corporation, New York 






